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A new biography by 
Albert Bigelow Paine 


This is the authoritative story of the peasant girl of France who at seventeen led a nation’s armies; her 


first unbiased and complete biography. 


It is the story as told on oath by her playmates, her neighbors, her comrades-at-arms, the doctors who 
questioned her, the judges who tried her. This, along with the testimony and letters of Joan herself, is 


now complete in English for the first time. 


Nearly 100 pictures—32 in gravure and one in full color. Two volumes. 


Calvin Coolidge: The Man 
Who Is President 
A biography by 
William Allen White 


Mr. White, himself a country-town man, presents 
what he considers Coolidge’s weaknesses as well 
as his strong points. An honest and interesting 
portrait. Illustrated. $2.00 


Ernestine Sophie 
A new novel by 


Sophia Cleugh 


The vivacity, humor, and adventure born in “‘Ma- 
tilda” have not died. The author has rejuvenated 
them in ‘‘Ernestine Sophie.” And what a rejuven- 
ation! The piquant, wide-awake heroine who 
dominates this second novel is every bit as cap- 
tivating as Matilda ever thought of being. $2.00 


The Little World 
by Stella Benson 


Stella Benson writes about places and people in 
America, Japan, China and India, including a 
vivid account of her wedding journey across “the 
States” ina Ford. Illustrated. $2.50 


Hooked Rugs and How to 
Make Them‘ 
by Anna M. Laise Phillips 
All that there is to be told about these charming 
furnishings. There are practical ‘and complete 
chapters on the making of rugs, and Mrs. Phillips 
urges her readers in a well-nigh irresistible way 
to make their own rugs. $2.00 


$10.50 


The Life and Letters of 
Thomas Jefferson 
A biography by 
Francis W. Hirst 


The first English biography of Thomas Jefferson. 
A-friend and disciple of Lord Morley— who en- 
couraged him to attempt the work— Mr. Hirstisa 
sympathetic critic. Illustrated. $5.00 


Christina Alberta’s 
Father 
A new novel by 


H. G. Wells 


A return to the author’s early manner ‘in “‘Kipps 
and “Mr. Polly.” “It stands, as a matter of fact, 
quite by itself. It is excellent,” said John Farrar in 
the New York Sun. You can’t help liking Christina 
Alberta. She is irresistible. $2.50 


Animal Heroes of 
the Great War 
by Ernest Harold Baynes 


An unusual record, written as only Baynes, the 
lover of animals and their understanding chronic- 
ler, could write it. Illustrated. $3.50 


Indian Love Lyrics 
Selected by 
Nellie Barnes 


Lovers of poetry and those interested in American 
lore will find'a treasurein Miss Barnes’ collection 
of the translations of many of the songs of the 
North American Indian tribes. $1.75 
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“The Antidote to Intellectual Demagogues’”’ 


Sinclair Lewis 


Why We Behave Like 
Human Beings 


By George A. Dorsey, Ph. D. 


Formerly Curator of Anthropology, Field Museum and Professor ot 
Anthropology, University of Chicago. 


Laymen and scientists alike are paying this amazing analysis of man the highest 
tributes. The following are typical: 


John B. Watson 
Author of “‘ Behaviorism’’ 


** Focuses for the first time the 
clear light of science upon the 
weak and shivering unit we call 
man. Only a writer like Dorsey 
who has studied man in the 
jungle and in drawing rooms 
and cafés could write such a 
book. Any man or woman can 
read it.” 


Wives 
By Gamaliel Bradford 


‘‘Every page a joy,” writes the 
Boston Herald of these fascinat- 
ing soul-portraits of famous 
American wives. $3.50 


The Pathway of 


Peace 
By Charles Evans Hughes 


The most interesting and vital 
of Mr. Hughes’ addresses deliv- 
ered during his term as Secretary 
of State. $4.00 


James Harvey Robinson 


Author of ‘‘The Mind in 


the Making’’ 


“At last there is a 
book about ourselves 
which one can cheer- 
ily recommend.” 


Laurence Stallings 


Co-Author of ‘‘What Price 
Glory ?’’ 


“The pick of the shoal 
of books now popular- 
izing science. . 
delightful reading.” 








The Perennial 
Bachelor 
By Anne Parrish 


“A new novelist of 
unmistakable talent ”’ 


H. L. MENCKEN 
$2.00 








Charles G. Norris 
Author of ‘‘ Brass’’ 


““On every page of that 
magnificent final chapter 
I found atheme for anovel. 
I'd like to have every man 
and woman I know — and 
respect — read it.” $3.50 


- most 


Color 

By Countee Cullen 

“I watch no other American poet 
of Mr. Cullen’s age with quite so 
much interest and hope,” says 
Carl Van Doren of this brilliant 
young negro. $2.00 


The Aristocratic 
West 

By Katharine Fullerton Gerould 
The West as seen through an 
Easterner’s eyes is the provoca- 
tive subject of this delightful 
interpretation. $3.50 


Two Important New Novels 


Bread & Circuses 





Harper & Brothers « 


By W. E. Woodward 


Author of “‘Bunk’”’ and “‘Lot- 
tery ”’ 


Another invigorating vol- 
ume by the author of 
Bunk” in which the di- 
verting Michael Webb 
makes a spectacular reap- 
pearance. $2.00 





Publishers Since 1817+ 


See Harper’s Magazine for Announcements of the Better Schools and Colleges 


Manhattan Transfer 


By John Dos Passes 
Author of “‘Three Soldiers ’’ 


A brilliant novel of modern 
New Yorkvividly reflecting 
numerous aspects of its 
turbulent, bewildering and 
endlessly fascinating life. 


A. | $2.00. 
| 


“4 
New York City 
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WORLD FLIGHT 
As related by 


Li. Lowell H. Smith Lt. Leigh Wade 
Lt. Leslie P. Arnold Lt. Erik H. Nelson 
Lt. John Harding, Jr. 

Lt. Henry H. Ogden to Lowell Thomas 


The greatest adventure of our time 
thrillingly described by the flyers 
themselves in collaboration with 
Lowell Thomas, author of ‘With 
Lawrence in Arabia.” 

Lavishly illus. $5.00 












Katharine Newlin Burt 









The story of youth’s search 
for God. ‘‘A rich story filled 
with life that catches the 
fleeting spirit of youth.” 
— New York Post. $2.00 





























The Strolling 
Saint 
Rafael Sabatini 







‘Sabatini again! and better 
than before! ‘Scaramouche’ 
alone can compare with this 
fine, adventurous tale.”’ 

— Boston Globe. $2.00 

























American Twins 
of 1812 
Lucy Fitch Perkins 





The adventures of Jonathan 
and Phoebe make the most 
exciting story of all the famous 
Twin Series. Illus. $1.75 




















Questers 
of the Desert 
James Willard Schultz 


Newest and best story of 
Indian life by an old-time 
frontiersman, himself an 
Indian by adoption. 

Illus. $1.75 

































THE TALE OF 
GENJI 
Lady Murasaki 


The nine-hundred-year-old classic 
of Japan, beautifully translated 
by Arthur Waley. ‘‘Fielding’s ‘Tom 
Jones’ with music by Peas A 
— Witter Bynner in the New York 
Herald-Tribune. 
Illus. in color. $3.5 





THE FIRST GOOD BOOKS Life and Letters of | | 


FOR GIFTS 


HOUGHTON 
MIFFLIN CO. 




























JOHN BURROUGHS 


Clara Barrus 


The complete and definitive biogra- 
phy of the great American naturalist, 
told for the most part in his own 
words as set down in his letters and 
journals. Not only a splendid por- 
trait of a great personality, but a 
reservoir of fresh and stimulating 
thought on nature, on literature and 


on life. 
Illus.2 vols., boxed. $12.50 





The Diaries of 


GEORGE 
WASHINGTON 


Edited by John C. Fitzpatrick 


The most extraordinary liter- 
ary event of this generation is 
the publication now, for the 
first time, of Washington’s 
complete diaries, covering in 
his own words almost his en- 
tire life from youth to death. 
Of inestimable value for the 
understanding of his life and 
the character of his times. 

Illus. 4 vols., boxed. $25.00 









































JEFFERSON 
nd 


HAMILTON 


Claude G. Bowers 


From this dramatic story of 
clashing policies and ambi- 
tions, the author of ‘Party 
Battles of the Jackson Period” 
has made an accurate and in- 
tensely interesting record of 
the most momentous political 
struggle in our country’s his- 
tory. IJllus. $5.00 





































Released for 


Publication 
Oscar King Davis 


“Frank and sometimes pain- 
ful pictures of public men. 
. . . The delineation of Roose- 
velt is superb.” — Philadel- 
phia Inquirer. Illus. $5.00 














Life and Letters of 


W. T. Stead 
Edited by Frederic White 


The definitive biography of 
one of the most interesting 
figures of his generation, an 
intimate of kings and states- 
men. An astonishing revela- 
tion of the ‘Golden Nine- 
ties.” Illus. 2 vols., boxed. $10. 















My Education 


and Religion 
George A. Gordon, D.D. 


“IT commend this autobi- 
ography by the greatest 
preacher in the United States 
to all who desire to know a 
truly noble soul.’’ —Dr. S. 
Parkes Cadman. Illus. $4.00 








Isabella S. Gardner 


Morris Carter 


“Mr. Carter has had the 
courage to speak out where 
others would have been silent. 
‘The result is a vivid biog- 
raphy.”’ — Boston Herald. 
Illus. $6.00 























For your convenience in selecting 
books for gifts, we have prepared 
attractive catalogues of our Holiday 
and Children’s Books. Copies of 
these will be sent free to any address 
on application to 


2 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


















JOHN KEATS | 
Amy Lowell 


“Not only the best biography of 
John Keats, the most complete, 
the most accurate, the most under- 
standing, but one of the best biog- 
raphies in the gr language.” — 
International Book Review. 

Lavishly illus., 2 vols. boxed. $12.00 
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Wheels of Government Again 


EXT Monday with the convening of 
Congress, President Coolidge’s summer 
proscription of interest in things govern- 


mental will be declared off as the official open season 
upon issues, bills, and Congressmen begins. Gunners 


out for big game will not be. 


disappointed. There is plenty 
for all parties, and the first few 
weeks should bring most of it 
from cover. 

The most important measure 
to the country at large — the 
tax bill— promises to cause 
little difficulty, excepting in the 
récommendation for repeal of 
the publicity clause and reduc- 
tion in the estate tax levy. The big fireworks of the 
early weeks will be furnished by the fight over 
American adherence to the Permanent Court of 
International Justice. The Senate is committed to 
take up the matter on December 17, President 
Coolidge is expected to stress his support of it 
strongly in his message, and Senator Lenroot 





announces optimistically that seventy-five Senators 
may be expected to support the Administration. 
Besides the World Court issue, a number of 
interesting questions will enliven the early sessions. 
The debt settlements with European nations will 
come up for ratification, the Smoot-Mapes bill for 
reorganization of Government departments, claimed 
by Secretary Hoover and Senator Curtis torepresenta 
$250,000,000 saving yearly, will be debated again. 
This measure contains all the high explosives of the 


_ Air Service controversy since, among other things, 


it provides for a department of national defense. 
Senator Borah has turned his attention to: the 
anthracite strike which no doubt foreshadows his 
calling some remedy to the Senate’s attention. The 
same Senator will probably again champion the 
return of alien property to its original owners. The 
Department of Justice has been conducting an in- 
quiry into the administration of alien property 
matters which resulted last month in the indictment 
of former custodian Thomas W. Miller on charges of 
conspiracy to defraud the Government. A full report 
will be delivered to Congress about January 1, 1926. 
Farm relief legislation is sure to be demanded by 
some of the Western radicals, and there is talk of 
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trotting out’a revamped McNary-Haugen bill for 
Senatorial consideration. Reorganization of the 
Government’s administration of its merchant marine 
and a readjustment of the relation of Shipping 
Board to Emergency Fleet Corporation are certain 
of debate. 

Altogether, an interesting session appears in pros- 
pect. Perhaps its most significant general trend, 
already forecasted, will be a more definite cleavage 
along radical and conservative lines. Democratic and 
Republican regulars are more and more finding 
themselves too closely allied in thought to make 
differences of opinion useful for partisan purposes. 


Putting It Up to Turkey 


HE World Court has handed down an advisory 
opinion in the Mosul dispute which puts the 
next move squarely up to the Turk. Last September, 
the League Council met to pass upon the recommen- 
dations of its special committee for the disposition 
of Mosul. But Turkey protested that the powers 
given the Council under the Treaty of Lausanne 
were only conciliatory and that, therefore, any 
decision reached by the Council must be unanimous, 
with Great Britain and Turkey each casting a vote. 
The Turkish pronunciamento came as a surprise 
to Geneva where no difficulty had been expected 
since Turkey and Great Britain had pledged them- 
selves by the Treaty of Lausanne to abide by the 
Council’s decision. Now the World Court has ren- 
dered an opinion supporting the League’s viewpoint: 
1. That the decision of the Council, in virtue of 
Article III of the Treaty of Lausanne, will be binding 
on the parties and will constitute a definitive deter- 
mination of the frontier between Turkey and Irak. 
2. That the decision must be taken by unanimous 
vote, but parties to the dispute will not be considered 
in deciding whether or not there is unanimity. 


What Turkey’s course will be in view of this 
important development remains to be seen. Some 
weeks back, Mustapha Kemal was protesting loudly 
that his army would fight for Mosul should the 
League decision appear unfavorable. But that was 
before Greco-Bulgarian hostilities were so summa- 
rily halted by an ultimatum from the Council. With 
such a precedent before him, Turkey’s President 
may well consider that the part of wisdom lies not in 
lusty threats, but in speedily acquiescing in a deci- 
sion which seems from all points of: view best 
calculated to maintain the peace of the world. 

Aside from its legal service, the Court has 
fulfilled another function no less important. Feeling 
ran high last September when Turkey refused to 
abide by the League decision. The Turkish press 
adopted a “chip-on-the-shoulder” attitude which 
boded no good for a peaceful settlement of the diffi- 
culty. A chance shot across the provisional border 
might have set the whole district aflame. 


But while the matter was being reviewed by the 
World Court, both sides had time to cool down. 
Turkey no doubt regrets her hasty words; Great 
Britain certainly has no desire to enter a struggle 
from which she would emerge victorious only at 
considerable cost. The incident shows that a goodly 
share of the value of arbitration between nations is 
the period it affords for reflective delay. 


Another Doctor Wanted 


AST week we commented on France as a sick 
state. The fall of Premier Painlevé which has 
since taken place may be considered as the petulant 
dismissal of another doctor whose soothing syrups 
failed to cure or please the invalid. M. Painlevé 
departed, not because he was the Premier of France, 
but because he had assumed the portfolio of Minis- 
ter of Finance. He has merely gone: to join that 
large, if not distinguished, group of Frenchmen who 
since 191g have tried to deal with French financial 
problems and have each in turn refused to increase 
taxation, preferring to hand on to their respective 
successors inflated currency and larger debts. 
Before long France must realize that her state of 
financial health is, to say the least, precarious. 
Perhaps loss of credit or the declining franc can do 
the trick. Nearly all medicines taste bitter or bad, 


- but a patient who calls in a doctor because the latter 


has a glib personality and is guaranteed to prescribe 
nothing unpleasant has little chance for recovery. 
If an honest practitioner is not soon put in charge of 
France’s case, she will surely face the alternative of 
complete collapse of her currency or a revolution. 


Senate Contests 


a contested seats in the Upper House will 
be called to the attention, of Senators shortly 
after the opening of Congress next Monday. Three 
of the cases constitute claims by defeated opponents 
of errors or corruption in elections; one concerns 
the right of a governor to fill a Senate vacancy. 
The most interesting of the lot concerns the for- 
tunes of Smith W. Brookhart, junior Senator from 
Iowa. Brookhart bolted his party in the 1924 
campaign to indorse the La Follette standard, and 
for a time there was considerable talk by the regu- 
lars of contesting his election upon grounds of fraud. 
But Daniel F. Steck, Brookhart’s Democratic op- 
ponent, saved the Republicans the bother. Senator 
Ernst has been jaunting about in Iowa making an 
official count which is said to prove that Steck and 
Brookhart are a bare two hundred votes apart. 
Out in Minnesota, Magnus Johnson has claimed 
loudly that Thomas D. Schall did not properly 
defeat him. There was nasty talk of votes bought 
with bootleggers’ money, which ended in Senator 
Dineen’s being dispatched to the disputed territory. 
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His report will come before the Senate soon, together 
with that of Senator Goff who has been investigating 
the contention of former Senator Holm O. Bursum 
that Sam G. Bratton’s victory in New Mexico was 
not so clear as returns seemed to show. : 

The North Dakota contest, concerning the ad- 
missibility of Gerald P. Nye to the seat left vacant 
by the death of Senator Ladd, hinges upon the 
purely legal point of the governor’s right to make an 
appointment. Governor Sorlie is empowered by law 
to appoint only State officers, and because Nye is a 
radical, regular Republicans will not take kindly 
toward slurring over the legal aspects of the case. 
But Nye, at thirty-three, is already one of the 
strongest members of the radical faction in North 
Dakota. If he is kept out of the Senate at the present 
time, he is likely to be elected in June and will 
become the candidate of his party at the regular 
election next fall when Senator Ladd’s term expires. 


_ Threat or Bluff P 


HE anthracite strike threw out of work only 
158,000 men, leaving 400,000 union workers on 
the pay rolls of the bituminous operators. It was 
quite apparent to any student of industrial strategy 
that the 400,000 were a reserve 
force, likely to be called on if 
the struggle went against the 
union in the anthracite fields; 
otherwise the bituminous miners 
would be helping to defeat their 
Pennsylvania comrades. In its 
issue of October 24, THE IN- 
DEPENDENT canvassed this 
= prospect thoroughly. 
John L. Lewis’ letter to the 
President asking for Federal enforcement of the 
Jacksonville Agreement appears to be a warning that 
the union is ready to take the soft-coal broom from 
behind the door and sail into action with it along a 
wider front. While the operators are standing pat, 
the public endures discomfort stoically and shows 
no sign of the hysteria that demands settlement at 
any price —economic, social, or political. The 
union is losing dues while soft coal and other substi- 
tutes for anthracite capture customers at a rate 
which indicates lessened tonnage and wages to 
the hard-coal industry through many years. If the 
strike continues on its present basis, clearly the 
union stands to lose membership and prestige in its 
most completely organized field. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it is logical to call out bituminous 
miners. This, however, could hardly be done without 
establishing a case before the public; hence, the 
Lewis letter to the President. 
The Coolidge Administration is not one to jump 
into any fight which it can avoid with good grace, 
as in this case. The union’s complaint against the 





offending firms seems to be well founded; but re- 
dressing infringement of contract by executive ac- 
tion is clearly inadmissible until appeal has been 
taken to the courts. In the bargaining which re- 
sulted in the Jacksonville Agreement the Govern- 
ment’s réle was merely conciliatory, in no sense 
obligating it to fight the union’s battle. 

If this threat to call out the union miners in the 
bituminous field materializes, the struggle will be 
long and tragic. Anthracite is freak coal of limited 
use; bituminous is the bulk fuel of industry, trans- 
portation, civilization. No Government can face the 
prospect of such a conflict without grave concern, 
regardless of the legalisms involved. The public 
cannot stand as steady in the broader struggle as it 
does in the narrower one of the present. Unless 
pending efforts at adjustment succeed, official 
Washington should take on its conscience the 
wise recommendations of the United States Coal 
Commission, reported in 1923, and as valid today as 
when they were written. Though the Administration 
has no warrant for following Lewis’ suggestions, 
it has every warrant for showing the utmost in- 
terest in the development hinted at in the Lewis 
letter, and in preparing to meet the possibility of an 
extended strike with such weapons as are available. 


Taking the Edge Off an Old Saw 


VER since man learned the art of writing, he 
has been reducing the common sense of his 
time to aphorisms. Some of these proverbs have won 
wide acceptance, traveling far from their points of 
origin, and receiving authority by common consent. 
But proverbs accepted without question and dinned 
into youth for centuries are now being tested. Some 
of them are found to be sad counterfeits. 

“Slow but sure,” “Make haste slowly,” “More 
haste, less waste” —all these comforting con- 
cessions to trudging minds must be discarded in 
view of the results of thorough trials by the examin- 
ers for the Civil Service Commission. These tests 
prove that swift workers are also the most accurate 
workers, and that naturally slow workers do not 
improve materially in accuracy when allowed sur- 
plus time in which to finish their jobs. Only six per 
cent improvement in results follows a fifty per cent 
increase in time allotted. The details of these tests 
will be found in Mr. Ernest Greenwood’s article in 
this issue, the fifth of a notable series on “‘Grading 
Human Beings.” 

America is known as a land of efficient labor and 
high standards of living. To maintain the latter 
requires steady improvement in methods of doing 
work. Clearing the decks of the “‘slow but sure” 
fallacy and other antiquated delusions which come 
down to us from the days of the hourglass and 
stagecoach is excellent preparation for the age of 


marvels to come. 
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Wisdom in Peking 


‘Sipernians as far as the American press was con- 
cerned, resumed her immemorial calm shortly 
after the Shanghai riots, with the result that scant 
heed has been paid the gratifying results of the 
Tariff Conference at Peking. There the contracting 
powers reaffirmed the sovereignty of China and ex- 
pressly confirmed her autonomy in tariff matters. 
By unanimous consent the powers agreed to waive 
the several tariff schedules written into existing 
treaties, thus clearing the way for the enactment of a 
national tariff law to become effective January 1, 
1929. China is to abolish the obnoxious “likin,” or 
internal tax, which hampers the free movement 
of goods from one province to another. In the 
meantime, duties on wine and tobacco are to be 
raised, thereby increasing the Central Government’s 
revenues and starting its treasury on the long, up- 
ward march toward economic stability. 

Likin is much beloved by the tuchuns, China’s 
provincial governors; consequently, the effecting of 
this program requires wide extension of the power 
of the Central Government within the next three 
years. This task will not be easy; but the mere fact 
that the powers have promised to void their tariff 
privileges enables the Central Government to take 
a clear case to the people. Since the abolition ‘of 
likin means even more to the economic welfare of 
the Chinese than it does to foreign commerce, the 
next three years are likely to see real progress 
toward Chinese unity. 


Calcutta — Manila — Porto Rico 


ALCUTTA has renewed its campaign against 
the mosquito as a means of controlling dengue 
fever, thereby applying the results of researches 
prosecuted by American physicians at Manila. 
These tests proved that hardened old sinner, Stego- 
myia, the “tiger mosquito” of the tropics, to be the 
transmitter of dengue, as of yellow fever, while 
another suspect, Culex, has been given a clean bill of 
health as far as dengue is concerned. 

There are some two hundred kinds of mosquitoes 
and other bloodsucking insects capable of trans- 
mitting disease. Some of them, fortunately, appear 
to be uncorrupted by bad company; others take up 
with any wicked germs and pass them along to man 
or beast. In the white man’s invasion of the tropics, 


he meets no more formidable adversary than the’ 


insect that sings in the corner until it is ready to 
swoop upon its prey. The leadership which American 
physicians gave the world in identifying tropical 
disease carriers and establishing a technique for 
their control is surely one of our greatest contribu- 
tions to civilization. 

By arrangement with certain American medical 
schools and foundations, research in_ tropical 


medicine is to be fully organized at the University 
of Porto Rico, and it is encouraging to note that the 
Government of America’s most satisfactory colony 
has increased its appropriation for that purpose, 
The work to be done there is of tremendous im- 
portance in bringing tropical peoples to health and 
tropical products to market. 

Upon these tropical products the peoples of the 
temperate zones grow more and more dependent 
each year. How impossible our civilization would 
be without rubber, hemp, jute, tin, tea, coffee, sugar, 
and drugs of tropical origin. Already, the temperate 
zones draw upon the tropics for important food 
resources; and the expansion of the banana trade 
shows how swiftly Northern palates can be educated 
to edible products of tropical origin. Tropical 
Africa is the greatest of the world’s remaining 
economic frontiers, with tropical America a close 
second. That they are to be developed economically 
may be taken for granted, and the most unselfish 
réle in the process is that of the physician. In the 
new order they who would rule effectively a tropical 
land must be first its scavengers. 


What College Did for Red Genie 


R? GRANGE came to college a small-town boy 
with a clean pair of heels, which he proceeded 
to show to all comers on the gridiron. He leaves 
college, rather suddenly, a made man, leading citizen 
of the world which pays him gladly $30,000 for one 
afternoon’s entertainment and more to come. If 
Red had stayed in Wheaton, Illinois, he probably 
would have gone on peddling ice, rising in time, 
through proved industry and common sense, to be 
president of the Wheaton Ice Company. But college 
gave him opportunity, training, education, public- 
ity; and so he*steps out on terms which, if main- 
tained for any considerable length of time, will 
permit him to buy control of American ice, Florida 
ice, or what have you? 

There is pathos in Red’s confession that he turns 
professional footballer instead of professional some- 
thing else because he lacks training in other lines. 
The truth is, of course, that the modern college does 
teach football rather more thoroughly’ than it 
teaches other subjects. It pays higher salaries to 
coaches than to professors; campus opinion en- 
forces team attendance at practice and smiles at 
team absences from classrooms. It is idle to expect 
the world.to overlook the economic value of peda- 
gogic efficiency. 

Well, Red might have done worse and probably 
will. He might have gone into the movies; and unless 
he suddenly grows fat amid prosperity, he may yet 
become a film hero. A dozen morals might be drawn 
from the rise and fisc of Harold Grange; but the most 
obvious one is this — any good football player can 
receive 100 per cent returns from higher education. 
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Bolshevizing the American 
Negro 


sk recent attempt at Chicago of white and 
negro Communists to convert the American 
negro workingman to Bolshevism, — and in- 
cidentally to spread Communism among the colored 
people of the entire world, — together with the fact 
that young men and women of the colored race are 
in Russia taking a three years’ course of training for 
the Russian “diplomatic service,” reveals for the 
first time the aims and purposes of Red Russia 
where the American negro is concerned. 

For several months the Department of Justice has 
known that more than a hundred paid Communist 
workers have been steadily at work in the United 
States, and that some of them have been making a 
determined effort to enroll American negro workers 
under the Soviet banner, with the idea of eventually 
staging a “black revolution.” No attempt was made 
at the American Negro Labor Congress at Chicago 
to hide the fact that the movement is financed and 
directed from Moscow. In fact, it is estimated in 
Washington that more than $1,000,000 is being 
spent yearly to organize Communism. 

The ambitious program, as set forth at Chicago, 
would have the Negro Congress, under the leadership 
of Lovett Fort-Whiteman, — known as the “reddest 
Red” of the negro race, — take the initiative in an 
attempt to “rally the negro races against world 
imperialism.” But the naming of white Communist 
workers on various committees is proof that the 
movement is not to be engineered and carried on by 
negroes alone. These white Communists, whose 
chief, William Z. Foster, was recently superseded by 
a mysterious “P. Green,” have set about, with 
carefully laid plans and ample funds, to convince 
negro workers that their economic, social, and polit- 
ical emancipation is to be had only by affiliating 
with them. To quote a Chicago Communist daily: 

As Communists we hail this (Negro Labor) Congress 

as the beginning of a movement with far-reaching 

implications. Not merely can it be the means of 
starting to mobilize the negro workers for a strug- 
gle against the degrading restrictions imposed upon 
them as a race, but as American workers speaking the 
common language of the country, they can become 

a power in the labor movement. Furthermore, they 

will receive training that will enable them to play an 

effective part in the world’s mobilization of the 
oppressed colonial peoples against capitalism. 


There is little likelihood that the Chicago pow- 
wow, In spite of its fiery speeches and dire resolu- 
tions, will have any influence whatever upon the 
negroes of this country. Even if the American negro 
workingman were superficially deceived by Moscow’s 
pernicious propaganda, there would be no reason for 
us to lose sleep over the movement to bring him into 


the Soviet fold. In the first place, the average negro 
of today is not the gullible, somewhat illiterate, and 


usually improvident citizen of forty years ago. In _ 


any Communist revolution — in any general attack 
upon private property — the American negro has 
proportionately as much to lose as the American 
white man. Moreover, he knows this. 

According to Dr. Robert R. Moton, principal of 
Tuskegee Training School, the great negro educa- 
tional institution of the South, American negroes 
own real estate valued at $1,800,000,000. Negro 
insurance companies have increased their assets in 
ten years from $3,000,000 to $7,500,000, and the face 
value of policies in force has increased from $50,- 
000,000 to $250,000,000. Seventy-three banks in 
the United States, run by negroes for negroes and 
owned by them, have a combined capitalization of 
$6,250,000, and their clearings have increased from 
$35,000,000 to about $100,000,000. Furthermore, 
there are sixty negro fraternal organizations in the 
country today with 1,500,000 members. They own 
lodge buildings and other property worth $6,000,000. 


HE negro is naturally a “joiner,” but no amount 

of clever talking is going to make Communists 
out of millions of his race who own their own homes, 
drive their own automobiles, manage their own 
stores, hotels, insurance companies, theatres, and 
other enterprises, conduct their own colleges, and 
have valuable deposits in their own banks. It will 
be hard for a Communistic agitator to fool them into 
taking part in an adventure in which they have 
everything to lose and nothing to gain. To assume 
that Chicago Communists with Moscow financial 
backing can move this essentially conservative race 
under the Red flag of Soviet Russia is to ask too 
much of the imagination. 

This is not the first time that a “black revolution’ 
has been forecast. During the early days of the 
World War, it was predicted that the negroes might 
be corrupted by German agents. Actually, there 
was less pro-Germanism among American negroes 
than among any other element of the population. 

Nevertheless, the negro has real social and 
economic grievances. In various localities, the 
negro is disfranchised politically; he is compelled to 
ride in “Jim Crow” cars; he is segregated in certain 
large cities; he does not enjoy equal opportunities 
and equal pay with the white workingman, In the 
South there are not sufficient educational facilities 
for his children. These, and occasional lynchings, em- 
bitter the negro’s life. 

In these unfair economic and social practices lies 
the only real danger of the American negro’s be- 
coming Bolshevized. The way to make him a better 
and safer element of our population is to conduct an 


’ 


intelligent offensive against these real domestic | 


menaces. If the American negro becomes a radical 
it will be our fault, not Russia’s. 
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Herr Mittelholzer and his 'plane en route to Persia 
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European Air Transport Companies 


England: 
France: 


Belgium: 


Holland: 
Denmark: 


Germany: 


Poland: 
Spain: 


Sweden: 


Imperial Airways, Ltd. 

French Air Union 

Cie. Générale des Entreprises Aéro- 
nautiques 

Cie. Aéronavale 

Cie. Internationale de Navigation 
AGrienne 


Société Anonyme Belge d’Exploita- 
tion de la Navigation Aérienne 


Koninklijke Luchtvaart Maatschappij 

Danske Luftfartselskab 

Deutscher Aéro-Lloyd and Junkers 
Werke A. G. 

Deutsche-Russische Luftverkehrs Ge- 
sellschaft 

Nord-Europa Union 

Trans-Europa Union 

Polski Aéro-Lloyd 

Compania Espaiiola de Trafico Aéreo 


Aérotransport Aktiebolag 





Where You Can Go by 


Air and What It Costs 
London-Paris £6. 6. 6 
London-Cologne £6 
London-Berlin £8. 2.6 
London-Amsterdam £4 
London-Hanover £7.10 
Paris-Bucharest 1,350 frs. 
Paris-Warsaw 900 frs. 
Rotterdam-Basle. Copen- 

hagen-Rotterdam 165 kr. 


KGnigsberg-Berlin $16 
KGnigsberg-Moscow £ 37 
KGnigsberg-Helsingfors $38 
Munich-Geneva 100 g. mks. 
Munich-Budapest 98 g. mks. 
Munich-Frankfurt 70 g. mks. 
Warsaw-Lemberg 80 g. mks. 
Warsaw-Danzig 70 g. mks. 
Warsaw-Cracow 55 g. mks. 
Seville-Laraiche 200 ptas. 
Malmé-Hamburg 60 kr. 
Cairo-Bagdad 
Damascus-Bagdad 
Aleppo-Alexandretta 











The Konigsberg airdrome of the Deruluft Company, showing two passenger 'planes about to take off 
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CONSTANTINOPLE TO SOFIA 


Turkish mail and passenger plane photographed at Sofia 


















(Keystone) 


The new German Dornier ’ plane, 
an all-metal duralumin craft, is 
revolutionizing passenger flight in 
Germany. Above is shown the 
exterior of the ‘‘ Aero Comet 111.” 
The picture at the right gives an 
idea of the comfortable interior of 
the same ’ plane 


(Keystone) 


When the Treaty of Versailles was 
signed, the Allies placed definite restric- 
tions upon the development of commer- 
cial aviation by Germany. But German 
enterprise has circumvented a consider- 
able amount of the proscription and 
now, many passenger air lines have their 
bases in Germany. Recently, the arrival 
of two ’planes from Japan in Berlin was 
the occasion for an announcement that 
next spring regular passenger service will 
be instituted between Berlin and Tokyo. 
The journey which now requires from 
three to five weeks overland or by boat 
will be cut to forty-eight hours. 
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The Best Seller of Today and Yesterday 


A Retrospect of Twenty-Five Years 
By Arthur Bartlett Maurice 


their hour. A_ hundred 





HIS season of the 
waning year means 
one thing to impet- 


uous youth, which recog- 
nizes and responds only 
to the present; it means 
something very different 
to those of us who have 
“come to forty year,” yes, 
and passed beyond that 





Do you remember the books which 
crowded the lists of best sellers twenty-five 
years ago? The author, a former editor of 
The Bookman and more recently literary 
editor of the New York Herald, glances 
back in the present article to the fiction 
delights of the century’s turn. It is an 
intimate glimpse by one who remembers 

fondly 


years ago the best sellers 
of England were the ro- 
mances of Sir Walter Scott; 
the best selling writers of 
America were Washing- 
ton Irving and Fenimore 
Cooper. Take the best 
sellers of one decade of 
the Nineteenth Century — 








period. With us it is the 
season for sentimental and 
wistful turning to the past in memory, for the inevi- 
table comparison of the present and the good old 
days to the perhaps unfair disparagement of the 
present. 

‘Probably in no other phase of our lives is this 
brooding discontent with the present so marked as 
when we compare the books of today with those 
which gave keen delight when the world was young. 
That land which lies beyond the magic door, which 
permits us to commune with the creations of the 
poets and novelists, is a very important land of the 
spirit. In it we remember keenly and we suffer 
keenly. Perhaps the fault is ours, but somehow the 
present seems to lack something of the glamour of 
yesterday. We find ourselves turning the pages of 
the best seller of the hour and comparing it to the 
best sellers of youth with the reflection “there were 
novels in those days.” 

Thackeray summed it up in an early chapter of 
“The Newcomes.” Painting the delights of the 
morning of life he pictured that period as one “when 
the perusal of novels was productive of immense 
delight, and the monthly advent of magazine day 
was hailed as an exciting holiday; when to know 
Thompson, who had written a magazine article, was 
an honor and a privilege; and to see Brown, the 
author of the latest romance, in the flesh, and actu- 
ally walking in the park with his umbrella and Mrs. 
Brown, was an event remarkable, and to the end of 
life to be perfectly well remembered.” 

But to put sentimentality aside, to weigh the 
evidence, and to consider the matter entirely on its 
merits. How does the best seller of today compare 
with its forbear of yesterday? In the first place, the 
term, “best seller,” has taken to itself an unfair 
connotation. The inference is that a book being a 
best seller is necessarily commercial, ephemeral, 
and inconsequential. But nearly all the books now 
accepted as standard were the best sellers of 


4 we , ; “ . \ 


1840-1850. They were Vic- 
tor Hugo’s “‘ Notre Dame,” 
Dumas’ “The Count of Monte Cristo” and the 
books dealing with the musketeers, Murger’s “ Vie de 
Bohéme,” Eugene Sue’s “Les Mystéres de Paris” 
and “‘Le Juif Errant,” Thackeray’s “Vanity Fair” 
and ‘Pendennis,’ Dickens’ “Barnaby Rudge,” 
“Martin Chuzzlewit,”’ Dombey and Son,” Bulwer’s 
“The Caxtons,” “Night and Morning,” and “The 
Last of the Barons,” and Cooper’s “The Path- 
finder” and “The Deerslayer.” The endurance of 
these books after eighty years hardly conforms to 
the legend of the ephem- 
erality of the best 
seller. 

But the books of sev- 
enty-five years ago seem 
somewhat out of focus 
considered from a com- 
mercial point of view. 
It is hard to dissociate 
them from their present 
standard covers, to re- 
member that they, too, 
wereonceas muchantici- 
pated as the most blurbed 
best seller of today. A 
retrospect of twenty-five 
years, however, taxes the 
memory only of the 
younger generation. Most 
of us are on firm ground in remembering the romances 
and tragedies which fired our imaginations a 
quarter of a century ago. 

A survey of the most talked-of books at the cen- 
tury’s turn reveals two outstanding characteristics: 
first, the astonishing reticence of their authors in 
dealing with matters of sex; second, the interest 
in the historical novel then, as now. The most 
conspicuous novel of the 1890’s was George 
du Maurier’s “Trilby,” a tale of the Paris Latin 





Wistrus axp sweet” 


(Osgood Mcl mae & Co.) 
‘“TRILBY ”’ 
By George du Maurier 
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Quarter. Other books have had larger sales, as a 
result of more highly developed methods of exploi- 
tation, but no other book, with the possible excep- 
tion of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” ever so caught hold 
of the popular imagination. It dealt with hypnotism 
at a time when hypnotism was in the air. Whistler 
advertised it by objecting to a character in the book 
as being a caricature of himself and threatening to 
bring suit; the term, “Svengalism,” from the name 
of the sinister villain of the story, became a catch 
word. The “Trilby” rage became so great that 

oung men dressed themselves as Taffy, the Laird, 
and Little Billee, the three Musketeers of the Brush, 
and arm in arm paraded New York’s Broadway and 
Fifth Avenue. Yet because of the intimation that 
the heroine had been guilty of an indiscretion or 
two before the beginning of the tale, the book was 
in many quarters condemned as immoral, and ex- 
cluded from most of the smaller libraries. 


SIMILAR case was that of Alphonse Daudet’s 


“Sapho.” Daudet had written it as a moral: 


sermon, as a warning to careless youth, and had 
dedicated it, ““To my sons, when they are twenty 
years of age.” Though it had appeared in France 
some years earlier, it did not become a best seller 
in America until the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, when a play based upon it was produced. 
Judged by present-day standards, “Sapho”’ seems 
what its author intended it to be, a high moral les- 
son without the slightest appeal to lubricity. But 
the Victorian tradition did not so regard it. The 
book was suppressed, just as the play had been 
suppressed. To the present age the suppression 
would seem as inexplicable as it then appeared to 
Daudet. His American publishers cabled him: 
“Question about Sappho.” The Frenchman puzzled 
over the message until he thought he had found the 
solution. Then he cabled back: “Spell it with one p.” 

There were three or four marked general tenden- 
cies in the best sellers of twenty-five years ago 
and thereabouts. Two types of popular stories were 
then in evidence, but rather on. the wane. One was 
the kailyard tale, which had reached its height with 
Ian Maclaren’s “Beside the Bonnie Briar Bush.” 
With Ian Maclaren and Crockett as its chief ex- 
ponents, it was quite distinct from the merely Scot- 
tish stories of Barrie. There was a day when the 
kailyard novel was so popular that glossaries of 
Scottish terms were issued in connection with the 
books themselves or separately. 

Also on the wane, though not so perceptibly, was 
the story dealing with the adventures of an English 
or American hero in some imaginary principality, 
usually in the Balkans. Tracing its ancestry to 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s “Prince Otto,” and 
beyond that to the Gerolstein of Sue’s “‘Mystéres 
de Paris,” that type of tale reached its apogee in the 
mid-nineties with Anthony Hope’s “The Prisoner 


of Zenda” and its sequel, “Rupert of Hentzau.” 
For a time, a geographically indefinite Europe was 
spotted with Ruritanias, Carnavias, Pavonias, 
Photecias, and Swashbucklias. It was a very natural 
form of fiction, since it gave expression to the day- 
dreams which are so much a part of our lives. The 
everyday American or Englishman could be sent 
forth to Old World adventure, to wear a rapier, and 
with it run an adversary gracefully through the 
midriff, to swim moats and demolish donjon keeps. 
Modern utilitarian in- 
vention helped along 
rather than impeded ad- 
venture. The hero could 
dramatically throttle an 
inconvenient agent of 
the secret police in a 
first-class railway car- 
riage or block treason- 
able intrigue by shrewd 
use of telegraph or tele- 
phone. But by 1goo this =| 
typeof novel had rather {cp 
run its course. It waned [E& 
for a time, to gather a fe 
newimpetustwoorthree — Henry Holt & Co.) 
years later with the sto- “ THE PRISONER OF ZENDA” 
ries of Harold MacGrath By Anthony Hope 
and with the series of 
Graustark romances by George Barr McCutcheon. 
About 1900 the place of the novel of the imaginary 
kingdom had been usurped by the historical novel 
pure and simple. Today, Sabatini is the most con- 
spicuous exponent of the historical novel. But peo- 
ple read Sabatini’s books first of all for the pleasure 
they derive from them. 

















WENTY-FIVE years ago there were a score 

or more of men and women writing his- 
torical novels, and people were reading them pri-. 
marily not for entertainment, but for their supposed 
educational value. It was a day when the idea of 
self-improvement was particularly in the air, when 
the American reading public wanted it and pre- 
ferred it sugar-coated. American history, then es- 
pecially in favor, was at hand in Paul Leicester 
Ford’s “Janice Meredith,” Winston Churchill’s 
“Richard Carvel,” Mary Johnston’s “To Have and 
to Hold,” and Maurice Thompson’s “Alice of Old 
Vincennes”; Roman history in Sienkiewicz’s “Quo 
Vadis”; Spanish history in Marion Crawford’s “In 
the Palace of the King”; French history in Bertha 
Runkle’s “The Helmet of Navarre”; and English 
history in Charles Major’s “When Knighthood Was 
in Flower.” The astonishing sale achieved by these 
and similar books is the more astonishing when it is 
recalled that with a few exceptions they were all of 
exceedingly mediocre quality as novels. Clever ex- 
ploitation, taking advantage of the taste of the hour, 
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boosted ‘‘When Knighthood Was in Flower” to a 
sale exceeding a million copies. It is doubtful if the 
book could find a publisher today. “The Helmet of 
Navarre” was at best a poor imitation in a field 
that had been thoroughly harvested a few years 
before by Stanley Weyman, not to mention the 
work that had been builded upon enduring drass by 
Dumas. In considering the historical novel, the 
present scores decidedly over the past of twenty-five 
years ago. The Sabatini of at least three books, 
“Scaramouche,” “The Sea Hawk,” and “Captain 
Blood,” is a real historical novelist. Most of the men 
~ and women who flour- 
ished about Ig00 were 
not. Yet Sabatini him- 
self must step aside for 
a man who is of both 
yesterday and _ today, 
the author of “The 
White Company,” “Sir 
Nigel,” “The Refugees,” 
“The Great Shadow,” 
and “Rodney Stone.” 
It may sound like rank, 
literary blasphemy, but 
the present writer be- 
lieves that even “Ivan- 
hoe” would bea stronger 
book if it were rewritten 
by the hand of Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle. 
The historical novel is the novel of all ages; it 
recurs from decade to decade when the mood for it 
is in the air. Therefore, it is simply a matter of com- 
parison, estimating how the work of one period sums 
up when contrasted with the work of another period. 
But there are particular genres which are born of 
their hour, which interpret that hour alone. For 
example, of the present are the work and field of 
Sinclair Lewis. There is nothing in the past with 
which to compare “Main Street,” “Babbitt,” 
and “Arrowsmith”; nor is it likely that twenty 
years hence there will be books written with which 
to compare them. Mr. Lewis’ books, and others of 
the same genre, hold up the mirror to an aspect of 
life which is of today, was not of yesterday, and is 





(Bowen-Merrill Co.) 
“ALICE OF OLD VINCENNES” 
By Maurice Thompson 


not likely to be of tomorrow. The traveler of 1935> 


will no more be able to find Main Street as Mr. 
Lewis pictures it than the traveler of today can find 
Bret Harte characters and atmosphere in Cali- 
fornia. Main Street will be as irrevocably gone as 
Roaring Camp, Red Dog, and Sandy Bar. 


QUALLY ephemeral in subject were Westcott’s 
“David Harum” and Irving Bacheller’s 
“Eben Holden” of twenty-five years ago. “David 
Harum” was not only the book of its hour: David 
was the character of his hour. But in his outward 
and visible manifestations he was essentially of his 


background and time, a shrewd, rural character of 
the very small American town of the 1890’s. Funda- 
mentally, perhaps, the type remains much the same, 
but the story was of activities and interests now 
obsolete. Imagine introducing and painting a 
character through the medium of a horse trade! The 
David Harum of 1925 no more resembles the David 
Harum of 1898 than the Twentieth Century Eng- 
lishman resembles the ancient Briton who painted 
himself blue. 


bert through personalities, yesterday and today 
are linked across a quarter of a century. There 
are names found associated with the best sellers of 
twenty-five years ago that are still conspicuously the 
names of the present. The Rudyard Kipling who 
then, only a few months before, had been lying at the 
point of death in a New York hotel, while a nation 
waited in sympathy, was relatively just as famous 
and much more quoted than the Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling of Batemans, Burwash, Sussex. George 
Bernard Shaw was no more and no less vitriolic 
then than now. The promise of Booth Tarkington’s 
rich, subsequent career was foreshadowed in ‘“‘ Mon- 
sieur Beaucaire” and “The Gentleman from 
Indiana,” the two books with which he first appeared 
among the best 'sellers in 1900. A new novel by 
Mary Johnston is as much of an event now as when 
she proved with “To Have and to Hold”’ that she 
was an exception among those writing historical 
novels. Irving Bacheller continues in his genial 
vein. Edith Wharton in 1900 was known only on 
account of some very admirable short stories in the 
style of Henry James; but only two years were to 
elapse before the appearance of “The House of 
Mirth” which at once raised her to an eminence of 
popularity which she has never relinquished. 

Such names lead one to wonder if twenty-five 
years hence, when the genius of their owners has 
been stilled forever, their books will be remembered 
and read in leather classics. It is quite probable 
when it is remembered that the standard works of 
today were yesterday’s best sellers. Surely one may 
hope that some few of our popular writers will 
achieve the permanence of the works which are today 
placed upon the reading lists of every school child. 
And if indeed such immortality does result, will 
these works, more sophisticated than the ones we 
used to read, contribute their measure to a more 
sophisticated childhood? Perhaps. 

Taste is a changing quality. We have grown freer 
in these twenty-five years since the century’s turn, 
more capable of finding our romance in reality. Yet 
have we made any considerable advance? Sometimes 
we who possess the years to glance backward are con- 
tent to feel that the day of our youth, if not so true 
a day, was, at least, a more pleasant one. And after 
all, if fiction diverts and thrills, it has done about all 
that may be expected of it. 
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HE title of this 
article is more 
than misleading 


— it is dishonest. I have 
no intention of writin 

about “‘clean fiction,” 
because there is no such 


thing. No book is either 


Clean Fiction 
By John Farrar 


A few months ago, the author, editor of ‘‘ The 
Bookman,”’ was hailed from one end of the country 
to the other for his ‘‘courageous, brave, manly 
stand”’ for ‘‘clean”’ literature. But Mr. Farrar 
did not care for the praise, particularly since he 
had been flagrantly misquoted. His article explains 

his point of view 


theme treated with ar- 
tistic understanding in 
an earlier Theatre Guild 
production, “Fata Mor- 
gana.” It is my impres- 
sion that the latter play 
was more generally 
avoided by the social 
ladies and gentlemen 





essentially clean or es- 





than the former. Curi- 





sentially unclean to a 
large mass of people. 
The writer about books, or more particularly, the 
speaker on books, gives up early in his ministrations 
any surprise at the vagaries of his audience in apply- 
ing their own ethical standards to the product of 
authors and publishers. 

Talking in Utica, New York, last winter, I carried 
on my list of novels which might well be read by 
up-State intelligents, “Soundings,” by A. Hamilton 
Gibbs, and “The Constant Nymph,” by Margaret 
Kennedy: two books which seemed to me then, and 
seem now, quite innocent of untoward happenings. 
Certain ladies of Utica made it more than plain that 
such recommendations were little short of scanda- 
lous. Similarly, in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, the dis- 


cussion of Sherwood Anderson’s “A Story Teller’s 


Story”’ met with firm disapproval, although I dis- 
covered that the objectors had not read Mr. Ander- 
son’s autobiogiaphy, but were basing their criticism 
on earlier short stories which had contained certain 
naturalistic details not mentioned in the salons of 
Lancaster. Even more violent opinions were ex- 
pressed all over the country concerning a negligible 
but provocative novel, “The Plastic Age,” which 
dealt in journalistic fashion with 
the current, or supposedly cur- 
rent, sinnings of the American 
undergraduate. A lady in Detroit 
even went so far as to ask me 
from the auditorium if I thought 
It was a fit book for her son to 
read. As if I, or she, or anyone 
else could judge what her son, of 
high-school age, should or should 
not read. The great blessing 
would be that he wanted to read 
at all! 

The public is even more diffi- 
cult to understand in its attitude 
toward plays. One of the great 


poo anne tems 





a 





ously enough, the aver- 
age New York audience seems to tolerate the leer 
rather than hearty laughter at Rabelaisian humor. 
Yet, surely, the public has a right to complain of 
the inconsistency of its critics in such matters. 
Gilbert W. Gabriel of the New York Sum, scoring 
Michael Arlen’s “The Green Hat” for its dubious 
appeal, parodies the famous phrase, “Boy died for 
Purity,” with “Boy died for Puberty.” On the other 
hand, Alexander Woollcott, champion of sweetness 
and light, lauds this most effective but neurotic 
production as “the sweetest love story ever spun,” 
or words to that effect. A book which seemed to me 
to treat a dangerous theme bravely and well, 
“Taboo,” by Wilbur Daniel Steele, has been heartily 
damned by out-of-town papers as “rotten,” “lewd,” 
“lascivious.” Floyd Dell, turning from the realistic 
vein for the moment to write a charming light novel 
in “Runaway,” finds himself called a deserter from 
the colors by such ardent supporters of his earlier 
books as Heywood Broun, and praised as though he 
were a lamb returned to the fold by the columns of 
the Boston Evening Transcript. To anyone striving 
to form some standard of “clean” or “unclean,” this 
offers nothing but puzzlement. 
Imagine my own surprise when, 
having said, perhaps muddily, 
that in American /ife'— not /it- 
erature, mind you — Zarre Grey 
was as good an influence as 
Theodore Dreiser, that there was 
room in our national scheme of 
life, not literature, for a Harold 
Bell Wright, I was misquoted and 
misrepresented and attacked with 
surprising violence by Mr. Broun. 
More puzzling still, the fact that 
across the country his misquota- 
tion was often taken for my 
words, and my “courageous, 
brave, manly stand” was praised 











current successes of this season is —————— 
The Cradle Snatchers,” a vul- — (vawine ® Amero) 
gar — to me —treatment of a 


“Mr. Wright advocates the West, a good horse, 
and a steady nerve on the pistol trigger” 


in headlines and with pious hand- 


clappings. 
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Here, then, is a preposterous situation in which we 
find, on the one side, a group of critics who seem 
suddenly worried for fear the world will revert to 
Victorian morals and leave them forlornly un- 
equipped to discuss current topics, and on the other, 
a large class of serious and worthy persons who 
have heard that they are living in a decadent age 
and are particularly anxious to smell out the decay 
and cry it down. If the situation were not so 
serious it would be amusing. 


URNING to the real purpose of this article, 

let it be stated that it was intended as a defense 
of the so-called “popular” book. Such a defense 
would have little to do with matters of literary 
quality or taste, and would be based, first of all, on 
the firm belief that it is better for a nation to read 
sentimental and sometimes fatuous romances than 
not to read at all. 

It first becomes necessary to define the term 
“popular,” a task almost as difficult as framing a 
reply to the lady from Kansas who recently wrote 
my office requesting that she be sent a few words so 
that she would be able “‘to tell what was really 
literature.” To sift from the mass 
of present-day writing that which 
is without question fine, enduring, 
eternal literature, is a task for 
the great and learned critics of 
which there are few, and in which 
those few, even though great and 
learned, might very well be mis- 
taken. In American book re- 
viewing, any book, no matter 
how badly written, how absurdly 
conceived, will find at least one 
who champions it as “real litera- 
ture.” Anyone who has access to 
the clipping files of a publishing 
house will tell you that. There 
are the books, for example, which 











Boston praises, New York toler- 
ates, and Chicago damns. There 
are the novels which, during their 
first ten thousand sale, are hailed as masterpieces 
and, as they go on to reach over a hundred thousand 
people, suddenly find themselves frowned upon by 
the very folk who first praised them. There are the 
novelists who write one book which catches the 
fancies of the popular book reviewers and who, 
although their later work is more mature in every 
way, find themselves constantly referred to as hav- 
ing weakened and sunk since the days of their first 
success. There is the man who, in 1912, said of W. 
Somerset Maugham’s “The Moon and Sixpence”: 
“This is the most fascinating novel I have read in 
many months,” and has been saying it of at least a 
book a month ever since. Take such authors as 
Edna Ferber and Sinclair Lewis, whose books reach 


(Drawing by Amero) 


“Zane Grey is the man’s romancer” 





hundreds of thousands of people. They are praised 
heartily by some well-known critics, and considered. 
claptrap by others. We might possibly define 
“popular” in terms of sales and insist for inclusion 
in the class that an author’s book sell a hundred 
thousand copies or more, and that the work not only 
sell in the two-dollar editions but go on for years in 
the cheaper reprints. What place have these authors 
in American life? Is it a position which entitles them 
to respect, and is theirs an influence which, in the 
long run, makes for good? 

Of the popular authors there are two main types, 
the propagandists and the romancers. Of the first 
class, the late Gene Stratton-Porter and Harold Bell 
Wright may be chosen for discussion. Of the second, 
Ethel M. Dell and Zane Grey. These authors may 
again be subdivided into those who write primarily 
for women, those who write primarily for men. 

The human race has always flocked to its preach- 
ers. It likes to be told that it is bad. It enjoys 
hoping that some day it will turn good. Whether or 
not the individual approves the sermon depends 
entirely on that person’s religion, or irreligion. 
What ‘constitutes the good and the bad naturally 
differs with the morals of the day. 
It is quite possible that the 
Harold Bell Wright of the future 
will be a sort-of combination of 
Havelock Ellis and Heywood 
Broun; but that day has not yet 
arrived. Mrs. Stratton-Porter and 
Mr. Wright always preached the 
same text. It was purity and 
strength as effected usually by 
the healthy out-of-door life. The 
birds and the butterflies were 
Mrs. Stratton-Porter’s panacea 
for soul cankering, while Mr. 
Wright advocates the West, a 
e good horse, and a steady nerve 
on the pistol trigger. 








— . Now the world has a right to 


its preachers! No matter what 
you may think of Billy Sunday, 
he has lifted men out of themselves to a dream of 
some better thing for which each one of them is 
striving. I do not mean that it was necessarily the 
better self that the revivalist visualized for them; 
but he awakened their imaginations. He set them to 
dreaming dreams. To dream dreams, no matter how 
sentimental they may be considered by the educated 
or overeducated, is, after all, the only reason why 
the human race should go on existing at all. It is 
impossible to hope that the dreams of all men will 
be stimulated by the poetry of Shelley or the fiction . 
of Thackeray. There are those to whom beauty 1s 
represented by Eddie Guest and Harold Bell Wright. 
From that point some of them will go on to an 


_ appreciation of other and (Continued on page 661) 
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The earliest representations of Christ are to be found in 
‘the sculpture of the Third Century. Owing to the Jewish 
prejudice against pictorial art which influenced the early 


Christian Church, there are prac- 
tically no pictures or statues of 
the historical Christ before that 
time. Archeology, however, has 
brought to light statues of the 
Third Century, which show Christ 
as the Good Shepherd, a purely 
symbolic representation with spir- 
itual significance only, and no 
attempt at historical portrayal. 
This gentle figure of the early 
Church was transformed during 
the Byzantine period into thearis- 
tocratic Christ. The most undem- 
ocratic empire in history found 
its manifestation of the Lord in a 
being more than King and more 
than Emperor. This superruler 
was the furthest that its vision 
could reach. The Byzantine tradi- 
tion endured through the Twelfth 
Century with the stern figure of 
Christ the King, dominating the 


(Courtesy Museum of Fine Arts, Boston) 


“T’Ami des Humbles.”’ 


The Changing Conception of Christ 


world as His image dominated a cathedral apse, 
In the Thirteenth Century, Giotto was among the 
first to break down this convention and paint with un4 





THE MobDERN CONCEPTION OF CHRIST 





CHRIST THE Goop SHEPHERD 
Probably Third Century 
(In the Lateran Museum, Rome) 
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tutored, childlike naivéte the firs 
conception of Jesus as a cal 
He was held back by the old law 
of painting symbolically, with ng 
attempt at realism. Saint Franci 
of Assisi probably iatunensd 
Giotto’s painting as he influenced 
the stern traditions of the Church 
Empire. As Saint Francis spoke 
of Jesus the Man, the Friend 
of the poor, the human, loving 
Shepherd, Giotto’s brush, stiff 
with the binding conventions of 
his predecessors, tried to paint 
this new ideal. : 
By the time of Raphael, 
Michelangelo, and Leonardo, the 
type was fixed in southern art. 
It was Leonardo’s dream and 
desire to paint his conception, 
and the tragedy of his achieve- 
ment lay in the fact that the 
paint he used, and the surface he 
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CHRIST THE KING 
Byzantine Ivory Group 
(Michel: Histoire de l’ Art) 


““Couronnement de Romain 


IV et d’Eudoxie”’ 


gradual development of the 
more human figure. Rem- 
brandt, in the Seventeenth 
Century, came nearest to 
the modern paintings in the 
type he chose to represent. 
Himself a peasant, he 
painted Christ the Healer, 
the Friend of man. 

Drawn with an attempt 
at historical truth, robed in 
the garments that a Jew of 
his time would have worn 
as he walked in Jerusalem, 
Jesus appears today in art, 
not as a symbol or a king in 
the mosaic apse of a cathe- 
dral, but as Christ the Man 
walking among men. 


painted upon, did not en- 
dure, and the face of Christ, 
which realized in a measure 
his ideal of the loving Lord, 
is fast fading out. 

While the Italian masters 
were evolving their repre- 
sentation, the Dutch school 
worked out a type of its 
own. Mabuse and Metsys 
painted the suffering Christ 
crowned with thorns. His 
sorrow influenced particu- 
larly the northern artists. 

' From the Middle Ages to 
the present the aspect of 
Jesus shows, not a great 
change in conception like 
the change from the sym- 
bolic to the realistic, but a 





(Alinari) 
CHRIST THE JUDGE 


’ Mosaic in the Cathedral Apse, Monreale 
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Tue First CONCEPTION OF THE 
HuMAN CurIST 


In the Arena, Padua. 
By Giotto 


The mosaic of Christ in 
the Monreale Cathedral 
(see opposite page) is one 
of three in Sicily which pre- 
serve the tradition de- 
scended from apostolic 
times. The historical por- 
trait of Jesus is supposed 
to have been passed on 
from his disciples to the 
hermits of Mount Athos, 
in Greece, who worked in 
mosaic. Some of these 
monks, coming over to 
Sicily, there constructed 
the chapel at Cefalu and 
wrought in the mosaic their 
picture of Jesus. Influ- 
enced by this, the apse of 











Monreale shows plainly one 
of the early attempts at a 
portrait of Christ. 

Between this type and 
the later conception, intro- 
duced by Giotto and Ma- 
saccio, the paintings and 
statues of Jesus were sup- 
posed.to represent a spirit 
rather than an_ actual 
person. The attenuated 
robes show no indication 
of a body within and are 
deficient in both line and 
movement. 

‘With Giotto, the Lord 
of the cathedral apse was 
transformed into the Jesus 
who appeared among men. 


THE SUFFERING CHRIST 
Pieta, Vienna. 


By Hugo van der Goes 
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CHRIST THE REDEEMER 


Pinacoteca di Brera, 
Milan 


Cartoon for the Head of 

Christ, probably drawn 

for the painting of the 
Last Supper. 


By Leonardo da Vinci 


(Alinari) 


(Courtesy Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. George Brayton, photographer) 


CHRIST THE FRIEND OF MAN 


From a Rembrandt etch- 
ing called ‘‘ The Hundred 
Guilder Piece’’ because 
it was sold for a hundred 
guilders 
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Despite Radio and the Movies 
By Charles Phelps Cushing 


had not cramped to any 





IFTEEN years ago, 
Prosiisher were 

shaking dubious 
heads over the prospects 
of their business. The 
movies were still, at that 
time, in a rather lusty 
infancy, but growing 
steadily and suggesting, 





Radio and the movies, without question, seem 

a menace to books. Are they? Mr. Cushing, 

after a thorough survey of the situation, includ- 

ing conversations with leading men in the trade, 

reaches some interesting conclusions. His article 

gives a picture of the difficulties which beset the 
publisher today 


appreciable extent the 
growth of book sales. In 
fact, though fewer titles 
were being issued now 
than twenty years ago, 
many more books were 
being sold. But in the 
way of general trends it 








at least, the enormous 
radiation which at pres- 
ent attracts an average daily audience of 20,000,000. 
The outlook seemed anything but promising. If 
theatres furnishing an evening’s entertainment for 
five or ten cents continued to spring up, what 
chance would books have of holding their own? 

But the movies grew — grew beyond the wildest 
dreams of even the most dubious publishers and the 
most blatant publicity agents. Books continued to 
be sold, to attract interest, even. They marched side 
by side with the movies and, as far as may be seen 
from a survey of business during the past two 
decades, have not suffered because nearly a billion 
dollars flows into the box offices of moving pictures 
annually. 

Today, publishers —or some of them — are 
shaking their heads again, this time over the radio. 
Even if the movies have not hurt their business, the 
pessimists argue, here is a new form of amusement 
which keeps people at home, furnishes them enter- 
tainment without searching out a theatre or even 
looking for a book. On the face of it, the radio 
seems to constitute a definite danger for the pub- 
lisher. What, then, are the facts? —— 

To get at the crux of the matter as quickly as 
possible, I paid a call on one of the biggest wholesale 
book firms in the land. There I encountered an un- 
emotional business man who prefaced his remarks 
by declaring that to him books were as so much 
cordwood; he sold them just as dispassionately as 
he might sell hardware. He further confessed that 
he never read book reviews. He had been in this 
trade half his life, but the one serious crisis he had 
seen it face was some time back, eighteen or twenty 
years ago, when motion pictures and the “wireless” 
first began to demand serious attention. That crisis, 
however, was not concerned with any menace from 
these mechanical rivals. A cutthroat price slashing 
was then the peril of the book business. When it 
was ended, the prosperity of the trade began to 
Improve, and with only slight fluctuations the 
“curve” had gone steadily upward ever since. So 
far as he could ascertain, the radio and the movies 


appeared that the sales 
of popular novels were 
“just about holding their own,” bolstered up by the 
heavy demand for those “‘six-bit reprints you buy 
in the drug stores.” In the classification, however, 
of what the trade calls “serious books” a tremen- 
dous new activity was evident, especially since the 
war. The thing of paramount importance was the 
great increase in the number of booksellers. 
“Where there used to be one store in a small 
city,” he said, “now there are two; and the rivalry 
is healthy. New York City has three or four times 
as many bookstores as it used to have. Most other 
cities have twice as many; and we are exerting every 
effort to see that any Main Street which hasn’t a 
book outlet gets one as soon as possible. We esti- 
mate now that we have upward of 10,000 stands 
selling books. And because of these stands, the book 
trade flourishes in the face of radio and movie com- 
petition. Except for these numerous new outlets — 
twice as many as we used to have — we might now 
be facing a crisis. But the fact is that we aren’t.” 


O one has labored more heroically to push’ 

the sale of books in this country — not only of 

the “list” of the firm for which he worked, but of 

books in general — than the man to whom I next 

turned. He, like the jobber I had just interviewed, 

quickly brushed aside the question of possible in- 
juries inflicted by radio and the movies. 

“There’s nothing of any importance to consider 
here but the distribution system,” he answered 
bluntly. ‘More books are being sold because the 
system is a shade better than it used to be. But 
don’t let any Pollyanna convince* you that this 
system isn’t crude. Why should your friend, the 
wholesale jobber, be carrying the brunt of an ad- 
vertising campaign to open new bookshops on 
neglected Main Streets? Because book publishers 
simply won’t get together in efforts to furnish 
enough outlets. You’ve been told that there are 
10,000 stores selling books today. If that is true, 
most of them are drug stores handling reprints. How 
many real Jook stores are there? Not more than a 
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thousand; and most of the publishers’ salesmen on 
the road ‘make’ only the bigger cities. Compare 
that sort of machinery with the enterprise which 
sold Haroid Bell Wright to the public — it had no 
less than 8,000 outlets. 

“The plain facts are that the American public 
has been ‘sold’ on newspapers and magazines, but 
never has been ‘sold’ on books. Nearly every pub- 
lisher rashly puts out a list of titles two to three 
times as long as it should be; and nearly every 
author who is in the best-selling class gets more than 
his fair share of the profits of the trade. In short, 
publishers haven’t yet got their business on a 
business basis. Most of the book business is run on as 
much of a gamble as the Broadway show business.” 

I next searched out 
one of those salesmen pay 
mentioned above as aie 
“making only the bigger 
cities.” If the radio and 
the movies, he related, 
have had any injurious 
effect upon book sales, 
they have hit chiefly the 
lighter-reading type of 
novels. All of the men 
and women who write 
popular novels have 
been making less money 
of late, he declared; and 
it requires longer this 
y :aa —two or three 
times longer—for a 
best seller to reach its 
peak sales. “If anyone 
denies this,” he added emphatically, “don’t believe 
him.” The cheering side of the situation, from a 
salesman’s point of view, was that to compensate 
for this, the sales of nonfiction never were brisker, 
and that the so-called “‘serious novel” has become 
a bonanza. 

‘About a year or so after the Armistice,” he re- 
counted, “the distinction between ‘novels’ and 
‘serious books’ ceased to operate. I don’t know why, 
unless something in the frame of mind of the read- 
ing public caused folks to take suddenly to novels 
that furnished more than mere entertainment. 
Anyway, the public began to grab greedily after 
such works as outlines of history, biographies and 
volumes on popular science, informative books of 
all sorts — and even poetry. Another thing entered 
into the matter, too: publishers, facing the war- 
time paper shortage, had to trim the length of their 
lists and pick only the better quality stuff. Briefly, 
the situation was this: 

“In 1921, a year of depression in most other lines 
of trade, we all made average good profits. You 
needn’t look so surprised — the only time the book 
business ever knows a real slump is for a few days 


(Fotograms) 





A LIBRARY ON WHEELS 
Where the mountain comes to Mohammed 


around the date when income-tax payments have 
to be met. The radio craze descended on us next, and 
we weathered that just as successfully. Internal riv- 
alry from cross-word puzzle books then put a slight 
crimp in general publishers’ sales. Some firms will 
deny this, but our house won’t. The cross-words and 
dictionaries ran strong from midsummer of 1924 
until last June. Then I saw business pick up sud- 
denly, all in a week. Made me wonder who had 
pressed the button. From Buffalo to St. Paul I saw 
it grow brisk again almost overnight. And now it’s 
going well.” 

A veteran book-review editor — perhaps the 
patriarch of his tribe — gave me my next informa- 
tion. (It may be significant of increased interest 
in books to note here 
that this tribe is increas. 
ing swiftly everywhere 
by additions from news- 
papers and magazines 
which formerly paid 
no attention to bookish 
affairs; that several new 
book-review magazines 
are flourishing and that 
the older ones in the field 
all report increased cir- 
culation.) 

“First of all,” said the 
editor, “don’t underesti- 
mate the large impor- 
tanceof such distractions 
as radio and the movies. 
Except for these, the 
sales in nearly every 
department of books might be more than twice 
as great as they now are. It’s true that radio 
broadcasting stations have given us a generous 
assistance which helps to sell books. It’s also true 
that the movies have sent many buyers to the 
drug-store reprint shelves after reissues of the novels 
which have been put on the screens. But how many 
readers have radio and the movies distracted away 
from the habit of reading? 

“As for our present system of book distribution, 
it’s undeniably much better than it used to be. But, 
candidly, it’s as yet an undeveloped organization. 
Our population of upward of 110,000,000 has, at 
best, 5,000 counters — and not all of these real 
bookstores — to supply the consumers’ wants. It’s 
quite possible, as the researches of Mr. Melcher of 
the Publisher's Weekly appear to prove, that we sell 
twice as many books and have twice as many out- 
lets for selling as we had a decade ago. And I also 
can credit the statement that the past two years 
have shown a gain of some twenty per cent in 
general sales, chiefly apparent in nonfiction. The 
sales of popular novels would show a loss over a 
period of ten years if it (Continued on page 663) 
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Grading Human Beings 


V. The Federal Executive Civil Service 
By Ernest Greenwood 


N June 30, 1924, there were in the Federal 
Executive Civil Service exactly 554,986 
classified employees. The Post Office De- 

artment headed the list with 296,481 workers, 
while the Railroad Labor Board, with 67, stood at 
the bottom. During the last two years, approx- 
imately a quarter of a million men and women took 
the Civil Service examinations annually of which 
about 75,000 received 


“equivalent” might be. Diplomas from different 
schools represent varying degrees of training, while 
diplomas from business courses or night schools 
may not mean anything at all. Furthermore, persons 
with diplomas from the same school do not by any 

means possess the same ability. 
Now along comes Dr. L. J. O’Rourke, head of the 
research division of the United States Civil Service 
Commission, with the 





appointments each 
year. Just as the postal 
service is the big- 
gest business in the 


world, So is the Civil . Write the number of the word 


which means the same or nearly 
the same as the word in capital 


letters. 
REQUIRE. 1. revenge. 2. re- 
port. 3. need. 4. return. 5. re- 


ward. 

ANNUAL. 1. celebration. 2. 
yearly. 3. honorable. 4. usual. 
5. interior. 


. The difference between seasons 
is due to 1. density of atmos- 
phere; 2. relative position of the 
sun; 3. amount of rainfall; 
4. direction of winds; 5. ocean 
currents. 

3. Write a number to show which 

of the last five words is related 


- 


gle homogeneous group 
of employees of a 
single employer. The 
importanceofthemeth- 
ods of examining, test- 
ing, classifying, and 
grading thisgreatgroup 
of men and women 
and applicants for en- 
trance into it cannot 
be overestimated. 

It is no secret that 





i) 





to the third in the same way as 
the second is to the first: 

LION : ANIMAL :: ROSE : 1. 
small, 2. bird, 3. plant, 4. thorn, 
Ce ae 
BODY : FOOD :: ENGINE: 





The following items are taken from a Civil Service 
test designed to show the general intelligence of the 
competitor, its purpose being to replace the educational 
requirement of a high-school diploma. 


4. Think of a word for each blank 


startling findings that 
there is no pronounced 
relation between the 
efficiency of clerks, for 
example, and the ex- 
tent of their education. 
Aboveacertainamount 
of formal training, he 
says, native ability to 
adapt oneself to new 
situations rapidly and 
accurately is of major 
importance in clerical 
work. Furthermore, 
while there seems to 
be a marked diffuren ye 
in the efficiency -be- 
tween those who never 


1, wheels, 2. fuel, 3. motion, 
4. emoke, 5. fire 


— to make a good sentence. 
he word you choose must 
begin with the letter before the 
space. Then on the line at the 
— write the one word asked 


‘or: 
“(1) R......... collect news 
items for the (2) p...... 

5. If an amount of current keeps 

5 electric lights burning 34 
hours, how many minutes can 
it keep 6 lights burning. 

6. The opposite of ADVANTA- 

GEOUS is ee ee 


7. The opposite of UNLESS is 
1 





8. C and B together earn $250 a 
month but C earns $20 more 
than B. How many dollars per 
month does C earn?__ 








the Civil Service ex- 

aminations have been criticized in the past. This 
may have been due, in part, to the fact that such 
vast numbers of persons have been taking them 
with a relatively small proportion receiving ap- 
pointments. From 150,000 to 200,000 disappointed 
persons each year can make a lot of noise, and adults 
are very much like children in school: if they fail to 
pass an examination they are very much inclined to 
blame it on the teacher or the examination itself. 
But criticism has also been due in a very large meas- 
ure to the fact that until recently the examinations 
have been designed to establish the fact that the 
competitor has or has not a minimum amount of 
formal education. It must be remembered, however, 
that until 1923 the Civil Service Commission pos- 
sessed no funds for research. 

In the past, executive departments have been in 
the habit of specifying as an entrance requirement a 
minimum attainment in school, such as graduation 
from high school or college. This has excluded all 
persons without such formal education. In many 
cases this requirement has been a high-school 
diploma or its equivalent, and the commission 
has had great difficulty in determining what the 


attended high school 
and those who did attend, there seems to be no 
appreciable difference in the efficiency ratings of those 
who attended high school one, two, or three years. 


ROCEEDING on the thesis that too much 

weight has been given to formal education and 
too little weight to differences in individual ability, 
Doctor O’Rourke set about the construction of tests 
which measure the general intelligence necessary to 
complete high school to replace the old educational 
requirement by an intelligence requirement. It is 
intended to replace the educational requirement of 
a high-school diploma only in so far as that require- 
ment is used to insure adaptability. It is not, of 
course, a measure or substitute for educational prep- 
aration. Whenever a measure of general education 
is necessary or required for the special work, tests 
in educational attainment are used. Persons who 
possess the intelligence and knowledge to do some 
particular work should not be excluded from the 
Civil Service because they are deficient in certain 
school attendance, he claims. A great many young 
people are forced to leave high school before gradua- 
tion for many reasons other than lack of intelligence. 
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Therefore, he assumed as his task the construction 
of tests or examinations not based on formal scholas- 
tic subjects, but designed to measure ability to 
learn, to solve new problems, and to meet new sit- 
uations. In other words, what he has been after 
has been general intelligence tests stated in terms of 
the particular job which the applicant is after. 

As a result — and to digress for just a moment — 
it is safe to say that nowhere has there been such a 
marked improvement in personnel work on such a 
large scale as in the methods of testing and grading 
in the Government Civil Service. Dr. L. L. Thur- 
stone, formerly of the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology of Pittsburgh and now of the faculty of the 
University of Chicago, in an address before the 
American Management Association on October 30, 
1923, said: 

I will say very frankly that I came into the work 
with the impression that Civil Service tests were 
probably very poor. Somehow, they have that repu- 
tation. But after working with them, as well as with 
tests in private employment, I am convinced that the 
Civil Service tests are far superior to the tests that 
are used in private industries, and I am saying this as 
a frank evaluation of Civil Service test procedure. 

I am not a Civil Service examiner, but I have found 
occasion to change my own opinion about Civil Serv- 
ice examinations on account of my work with them. 


In making such a change in the procedure of 
examining and grading applicants for positions in 
the Government service, the determination of the 
actual value and efficiency of the intelligence tests 
themselves becomes a matter of prime importance. 
It is all very well to say that a test which will demon- 
strate ability to complete a high-school course, and 
also tests which will uncover the necessary native 
ability to do a certain kind of work or sufficient 
intelligence to learn to do things, will be used, but 
the construction of tests which will have this result 
and be absolutely fair to all competitors is not so 
simple. So the expedient of trying out the various 
items under consideration for inclusion in the tests 
on large groups of employees already in the service, 
and whose efficiency ratings were definitely known, 
was adopted. There were some interesting results. 


R example, all of us, since earliest child- 
hood, have had to listen to such maxims as, 
“It is better to be slow and sure rather than rapid 
and inaccurate.” There is that old and threadbare 
fable of the hare and the tortoise, and an infinite 
number of such sayings as, “Slow but sure” and 
“‘More haste less speed.” But what happened to 
these good old aphorisms when the research division 
of the United States Civil Service Commission got 
after them? 
Giving a large group of slow workers and a large 
group of rapid workers an examination which was 
nothing more or less than a clerical aptitude test 


couched in terms of their own work, it was found 
that it would have taken the slow group 110 minutes 
to answer 200 items correctly, while it took the rapid 
group but 20 minutes to answer the same number 
correctly. But in order to answer the 200 items cor- 
rectly, the slow group would have answered 352 
items incorrectly as compared with only 50 incorrect 
answers by the rapid group. Translating this into 
terms of production, it means that a given task 
requires 53 times as many slow workers as rapid 
workers. 


f lpmnie! the research division approached this 
question from another angle. A group of 500 was 
given an examination and the results of the 125 
slowest compared with the results of the 125 most 
rapid workers. It was found that of the items tried 
the slow group produced only 38 per cent of accurate 
replies, while the rapid group produced 80 per cent 
of accurate replies. These studies have been made 
over and over again during the past two years and 
there can be only one conclusion: ‘“‘Slow but sure” 
is all shot to pieces. 

In the construction of these general intelligence 
tests, whether to replace the requirement of a min- 
imum amount of scholastic attainment or to test 
the applicant for the specific kind of a job, the fol- 
lowing kinds of items are included: vocabulary, 
general information, verbal relations, number rela- 
tions, opposites, sentence completion, mathemati- 
cal reasoning, and reasoning. The examinations as 
finally adopted consist of 100 items, and the approx- 
imate level of a competitor’s general intelligence 
can be determined by his accomplishment 1n the 
examination. In addition to these general tests, the 
research division is giving attention to measures of 
special qualifications. Consideration is being given 
to the fact that individuals differ not only in general 
adaptability and attainment, but in aptitude for 
different kinds of work. Two persons of the same 
general intelligence and equal in scholastic attain- 
ment may not be able to become equally good au- 
ditors, salesmen, investigators, or distributors in a 
post office. People differ in what they can do best. 

The tests, or scaled tests as they are called, are 
divided into four series. The highest, or Series A, 
measures the intelligence necessary to complete 
high-school work. The second test in order of dif_- 
culty is known as Series B. In this series, 33 per 
cent of the items are of the same degree of difficulty 
as the lower 33 per cent of the items in Series A. 
The third is Series C, and in this test 33 per cent of 
the items are of the same degree of difficulty as the 
lower 33 per cent of the items in Series B. The 
fourth, or Series D, tests the lowest level in the range 
of adaptability and is designed for workers where a 
large amount of physical ability is required and only 
an elementary knowledge of reading and writing. 
One fact which adds greatly(Continued on page 663) 
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Readers and Writers 


number of a new periodical en- 
titled American Speech comes a 
volume of “ Academy Papers” (Scribner), 
in which are collected “addresses on lan- 
guage problems” by members of the 
American Academy of Arts and Letters. 
The periodical is edited by Prof. Louise 
Pound of the University of Nebraska and 
is devoted to the philology of English as 
spoken in America. The addresses are 
by Paul Elmer More, William Milligan 
Sloane, William Crary Brownell, Brander 
Matthews, Bliss Perry, Paul Shorey, 
Henry van Dyke, and Robert Underwood 
Johnson, and they are almost exclusively 
concerned with the same subject, with 
what H. L. Mencken calls “the American 
language” — greatly to the indignation of 
Mr. Shorey — and what Professor Pound 
more cautiously calls “ American speech.” 
While Professor Pound and her assist- 
ants propose to study the American idiom, 
the American Academy is engaged in an 
effort “to determine its duty regarding 
both the preservation of the English lan- 
guage in its beauty and integrity, and its 
cautious enrichment by such terms as 
grow out of modern conditions.” To that 
end a foundation was established by the 
late Evangeline Wilbour Blashfield, and a 
fund has been placed at the disposal of the 
Academy to be used as seems best in order 
to further the intentions of the gift. I con- 
clude that, so far, its use has been to 
remunerate the eight academicians for 
the addresses which they delivered on 
various aspects of the question with which 
Mrs. Blashfield confronts them. At least, 
no hint or evidence of any other action by 
the Academy is given save the publication 
of this book. 


CG mate of an with the first 


T the outset, More, Brownell, and 
Sloane are frankly engaged in show- 

ing how difficult it is for any academy, 
much less an institution as recent as the 
American, to control the language; and 
their suggestions as to what can be done 
resolve themselves into a few hopeful gen- 
eralities, sound, unquestionably, but inade- 
quate, I fear. Mr. More refers to English as 
having entered upon a stage corresponding 
to that of Hellenistic Greek. Hellenistic is 
defined as “ partaking of Hellenic charac- 
ter, but not truly Hellenic,” and in Mr. 
More’s view much of the spoken and 
written language of this country might 
analogously be described as “Englistic.” 
When the arteries of a language harden, 
and its use has spread over wide and 
various eras, this process of degeneration 
is inevitable. To this pessimistic reasoning 
most of Mr. More’s colleagues take 


By Ernest Boyd 





exception. They agree that bad English is 
common, but they will not hear of any 
argument which seems to point in the 
direction of Mr. Mencken’s dreaded 
“American language.” 


T would require, I think, greater 
powers of prophecy than most of us 
possess to affirm or deny positively that 
centuries hence the English of America 
will be that horrible jargon so lovingly re- 
corded in Mr. Mencken’s huge volume. 
Mr. Shorey is particularly impatient with 
the “ pseudo-science”’ which sees a parallel 
between this mutation in English and the 
changesin Latin out of which the Romance 
languages of Europe evolved. The barba- 
risms and neologisms triumphantly ex- 
hibited as specimens of American, he 
says, are no more evidence than the in- 
ventions of Aristophanes were evidence of 
the disappearance of Greek. But, surely, 
modern Greek is a highly instructive ex- 
ample of what may happen to a language 
which has actually changed very little 
since Aristophanes, but would be incom- 
prehensible to him. 

These addresses are more interesting 
and convincing when they leave the tasks 
of prophecy to others and actually discuss 
the varied aspects of the whole problem of 
American English. They very properly 
question the assumption of almost all 
British critics that London slang has any 
virtues of tradition which give it preced- 
ence over the colloquialisms of this coun- 
try. Nothing is more amusing to me than 
to read a review in an English paper of an 
American translation. If the original de- 
mands a word or a phrase of familiar 
speech, the British critics always assert 
that the book is “disfigured by American- 
isms.” They actually argue that, if such 
an expression occurs as “She’s a swell kid,” 
it would be “more French” or “ more Ital- 
ian,” as the case may be, to translate the 
words, “She’s a bit of all right.” How 
either phrase can be deemed more natural 
to a country in which both English and 
American are exotic, nobody explains. 


There is one aspect of American speech, 
or rather American style, upon which I am 
glad to see great emphasis laid. Slang and 
genuine Americanisms, such as “eleva- 
tor” instead of “lift,” and so forth, are no 
menace to the preservation of decent 
English. The real enemies of comely Eng- 
lish in this country are what Mr. Shorey 
calls “the clotted nonsense of pseudo- 
scientific jargon, and the kind of blunders 
that the ancients attributed to ‘ambition’ 
in the Latin sense, the perverse ambition 
to write above one’s levei or one’s knowl- 
edge.” Of this dreadful style of writing 
Mr. Shorey quotes some choice specimens, 
taken from the more pretentious periodi- 
cals, supposedly far removed from the 
corrupting influences of “Eastern Euro- 
pean immigration” and the slang of 
Broadway: the kind of style which always 
uses “hesitancy” for “hesitation,” “oc- 
cupancy” for “occupation”; the kind of 
style in which “motivate,” and “ protago- 
nist” are incorrectly employed. 

Mr. Shorey thinks that “the educated 
Englishman expresses himself in sounder 
idiom and more discriminating choice of 
words than the American of the same 
class” because he does not write that 
peculiar lingo, half scientific, half commer- 
cial, which passes current for educated 
style. My own feeling is that advertise- 
ments and publicity writers are chiefly to 
blame for this “ambitious” English to 
which Mr. Shorey alludes. That tawdry, 
blatant, “snappy,” pretentious English, 
written to conceal a lack of ideas by peo- 
ple who make their living by writing, but ° 
are not writers in any sense of the word, is 
having its effect on the language. 


HERE is a perceptible difference, if 

one compares the average paragraph 
in an American newspaper with the average 
paragraph in an English one, although the 
points in which they differ may be hard to 
find. The whole tone is different, and I 
think the reason is that underneath the 
English style one feels a classical tradi- 
tion; underneath the American, there is no 
tradition save that of being brief; to such 
a point is this carried that an English- 
man’s paragraphs are generally cut into 
two, as if their length were a merely 
arbitrary matter having no relation to the 
cadence of the article and the develop- 
ment of the writer’s thought. It is the 
more widespread study of languages, liv- 
ing and dead, which teaches a people to 
respect and employ effectively its own 
language. In America, it seems to me, the 
study of Latin and Greek is looked upon 
as an old-fashioned luxury, while modern 
languages are taboo on patriotic grounds. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


Fiction 
Friends of Mr. Sweeney. By Elmer Davis. 
New York: Robert M. McBride & 
Co. $2.00. 


R. DAVIS has returned to the 
happy manner of his “I’ll Show 
You the Town.” In “Friends of Mr. 
Sweeney” he has written one of the most 
amusing, delightful, whimsical books of 
the year. The plot is well constructed, the 
comment as keen as a thorn, but humor- 
ous rather than clever. Every page is a 
delight to those who enjoy the curious 
restraint of Mr. Davis’-wit, the accuracy 
of his aim, the virtuosity with which he 
hits the bull’s-eye of his targets. He does 
not shoot hard, apparently, but with an 
almost languid ease his falling shafts land 
one after the other right where they would 
be. A book which is well worth buying, 
reading, and savoring at one’s leisure. 


* * * * * 


The Elder Sister. By Frank Swinnerton. 
New York: Geo. H. Doran Co. $2.00. 


HIS is one of Mr. Swinnerton’s best 

books, and when one has said that, 
one has said — as the old phrase goes — 
a mouthful. Not since his “Nocturne” 
has anything so genuine, so complete, so 
poignant, so disturbing come from his pen. 
The old theme of two sisters in love with 
the same man is here treated with a 
matter-of-fact calmness like the smooth, 
safe-looking surface beneath which molten 
_ lava seethes and struggles. There is no 
moralizing; no favorites are played. The 
clear-cut, human figures go through the 
phases of their ironic drama to its ulti- 
mate catastrophe with entire conviction 
and that apparent inevitability which is 
almost the hall-mark of art. A very fine 
and genuine piece of creative work. 


** KK * 


Krakatit. By Karel Capek. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $2.50. 


ERE is a book which leaves this 

saddened reviewer genuinely en- 
thusiastic. In originality of idea, in the 
sustained interest of the story, in the 
humor, the satire, and the real sense of 
human tragedy displayed in its writing 
the talented author develops talents of a 
very high order indeed. He tells how a 
Czech engineer develops an explosive so 
frightfully efficient that the world would 
obviously belong to the nation possessing 
its formula and controlling its use. Con- 
sequently, the inventor is hounded, per- 
secuted, and imprisoned by various 
agencies eager to secure the horrible 


potentialities of his engine of destruction. 
His adventures include a variety of emo- 
tional experiences of singular veracity and 
power. One gets an impression of great 
force, vitality, and truth in this strange 
novel. It is original throughout, nowhere 
more so than in its strange, poignant 
ending. Altogether, a book which rein- 
forces and bears out the brilliant promise 
of one of the most vigorous writers in 
Europe today. 


* * * * * 


Bigger and Better. By Don Herold. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00. 


OR those who have met Don Herold 

in the columns of Life, Fudge, and 
other periodicals, “Bigger and Better” 
needs little but the name of its author and 
illustrator to recommend it. Most of the 
sketches and drawings of the book have 
appeared elsewhere, and their collection 
here serves merely as a pleasant perpetua- 
tion of them for those who like this popu- 
lar humorist’s point of view. 


* * * K * 


Vainglory. By Ronald Firbank. New 
York: Brentano’s. $2.00. 


REPRINT — with additions and 

improvements — of one of clever 
Mr. Firbank’s earliest and greatest works. 
As such it wins the Brown Derby or 
some equally appropriate prize for tedium 
and affectation. Why it should have been 
reissued is one of those darker mysteries 
which must remain obscure to the public, 
if not to the publishers. 


* * * *K * 


P. A. L. By Felix Riesenberg. New York: 
Robert M. McBride & Co. $2.00. 


NE of the year’s worst books. De- 

scribed in the official blurb as “an 
American ‘Tono Bungay’” it has no rela- 
tion whatever to reality, no genuine 
feeling for life. It reads like a moron’s 
dream. Why are these books published — 
these novels which read as if they were 
satires or burlesques of themselves? 


* * * * * 


Porgy. By Du Bose Heyward. New York: 
Geo. H. Doran Co. $2.00. 


HE best work that has come out of 

the South in a long time. Mr. Hey- 
ward has written a story of negro life in 
Charleston which has truth, observation, 
and insight. More than that, it is written 
with tenderness and sympathy and emo- 
tional intensity. The story moves re- 
lentlessly through laughter and murder, 
love and fear, to its catastrophe. A very 


effective and affecting story, and one 
which promises fine things in the future 
from this poet turned —only temporarily, 
perhaps — novelist. 


* * * *K * 


Wild Geese. By Martha Ostenso. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00. 


HIS novel was the winner of a 

$13,500 prize, chosen from among 
a thousand or more. It is the story of a 
family who are farming a rugged country 
—a cruel father, cringing wife, thrée 
submissive children, and one, Judith, 
impetuous and daring, who despises her 
father and dares to show it. The flight of 
the wild geese plays no small part in the 


oe * * KK * 


Coombe St. Mary’s. By Maud Diver. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.50. 

NE feels deep respect for Miss 
Diver’s latest novel as a revelation 

of a type of British character fast dis- 
appearing nowadays — the landowning 
family which believes in noblesse oblige. 
Splendid characterization and a charm- 
ing west country setting are two more 
reasons for reading this delightful book. 


* * eK * 


We Must March, By Honoré Willsie 
Morrow. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Co. $2.00. 


RS. MORROW’S first historical 

novel deals with the winning of 
Oregon. The fearless men and women 
who blazed the Oregon trail live again and 
we forget the long years that separate 
them from us. A story told with simplicity 
and power. 

* * * * * 


The Hunter’s Moon. By Ernest Poole. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.00. 


{ be very appealing story of an 


imaginative little boy is written with 
sympathy and insight. The personality 
of “Grandfather Wade” — poet and 
wanderer — lends interest and color. 


* * * * * 


Hare and Tortoise. By Pierre Coalfleet. 
New York: Duffield & Co. $2.00. 


HE Canadian wife of a wealthy 

young Englishman decides that she 
is a very backwoods creature and deter- 
mines to get the culture of the big world 
outside so that her intellectual husband 
will not find her boring. In her eager 
attempt to catch (Continued on page 650) 
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Two New Volumes 
Cooper's THE DEERSLAYER 
Illustrated by N. C. Wyeth $2.50 
The CHILDREN of DICKENS 
By Samuel McChord Crothers 
Ill. by Jessie Willcox Smith. $2.50 


THE SCRIBNER $2.50 SERIES 
OF ILLUSTRATED CLASSICS 
FOR YOUNGER READERS 


This beautifully illustrated series—including the childhood classics of all 
time—is far and away the most attractive group of books for boys and girls 
ever published. There are 32 volumes, with illustrations in full color repre- 
senting some of the finest work of such artists as N. C. Wyeth, Jessie 
Willcox Smith and Maxfield Parrish—each for the price of an ordinary 
novel. 


The South Seas Edition of a) 4 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


This is the greatest gift opportunity of the century. 
Stevenson's works are more popular than any others as 
gift books, and this 32-volume edition—complete, 
authorized, copyrighted, offered at a price completely 
without precedent—makes them available to every reader. The books are excep- 
tionally attractive, and either singly, in groups of four or six, or as a complete set, 
will prove one of the best gift opportunities the book-lover could possibly have. 


| 90 


CENTS ANY VOLUME 


The complete edition of 32 
ly volumes, $28.80 








Notes AND ANECDOTES OF MAny YEARS 


| A Great American Autobiography 
THE CONFESSIONS THE SENATE AND THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


By Henry Casot Lopce 


This book has been discussed on the front pages of news- 
papers all over the country and is being talked about 
everywhere. The late Senator Lodge has told here his 
own story of the League of Nations controversy. 


OF A REFORMER 


By Freperic C. Howe 


Twenty-five years in the rough and tumble of public 
life—in Cleveland with the remarkable Tom Johnson— 
as Commissioner of Immigration at New York—with 
President Wilson at Paris. And now Frederic,C. Howe 
honestly appraises his career as a reformer. His dis- 
closures make this a highly controversial book. $3.00 DP)RUMS 





4th Edition on Sale—sth Edition on Press 


By James Boyd 





Among the Classics 
Included in the Famous 
$2.50 Series Are: 


Robert Louis Stevenson's 
David Balfour, The Black 
Arrow, A Child's Garden of 
Verses, Kidnapped, Treasure 
Island; Cooper’s The Last of 
the Mohicans; Eugene Field's 
Poems of Childhood; Jane Por- 
ter’s The Scottish Chiefs; 
Kingsley’s Westward Ho; Sid- 
ney Lanier’s The Boy's King 
Arthur, Poems of American 
Patriotism, Arabian Nights; 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales; Jules 
Verne’s The Mysterious 
Island; Scott’s Quentin Dur- 
ward; Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett’s Little Lord Fauntleroy, 
A Little Princess; Kenneth 
Grahame’s The Wind in the 
Willows; J. M. Barrie’s Peter 
Pan and Wendy, Peter Pan in 
Kensington Gardens, Peter and 
Wendy; Noah Brooks’ The 
Boy Emigrants; Mary Mapes 
Dodge’s Hans Brinker. 


$4.00 





Universally called the finest novel ever written on the 


year of our birth. 


By Joseph Bucklin Bishop 


Delightful personal anecdote of Greeley, Hay, Beecher, Godkin, Roosevelt and: many CARAVAN 
: $2.50 A notable gift volume of 760 pages, containing all of Mr. Galsworthy’s shorter tales— 


others. 


From IMMIGRANT TO INVENTOR 


Tue Drirtinc Cowsoy 


Drawings with all the vitality of those in “Cowboys, North and South,” and a narrative 
of adventures centering about a single cowboy, named Bill. $3.50 


American Revolution—the ideal gift this 1s0th anniversary 


$2.50 


By John Galsworthy 


uniform in style and format with “The Forsyte Saga”. $2.50 Leather, thin paper $4.00 





By Michael Pupin 
Here is this great American autobiography in a form which makes it available to all readers. Hatr-Toip TALEs By H enry Van Dyke 
A superb Christmas gift for every American family. $2.00 Dr. Van Dyke's first book of fiction in five years. He calls these stories “marginal notes on 
B Will the pages of life.” $1.50 
mes 
y Will Jame Business Power THROUGH PsycHOLOGY 
By Edgar James Swift 
: The author of “Psychology and the Day’s Work” has written assuredly one of the most 
By Louise Saunders valuable business books ever published. The ideal gift for a man. $3.00 


Tue KNAvE oF HEARTS 
Maxfield Parrish’s profuse and superb color illustrations make this whimsical play an 
inimitably beautiful gift book. . $10.00 


West oF THE PaciFic By Ellsworth Huntington 
Japan, Corea, China, Java, and Australia—seen from the new and fascinating viewpoint 


of the anthropologist. $4.50 
A Wi Anmat Rounp-Up By William T. Hornaday 
The Director of the New York Zoo has written no more entertaining book than this account 
of the habits and whims of wild animals and those in captivity. $5.00 
Tue CHain oF Lire By Lucretia Perry Osborn 
An essentially popular book on evolution from the origin of life to the beginnings of history, 
based on the writing of Henry Fairfield Osborn. $2.00 


Three Books for Every Boy and Girl 
Tue Fryinc CARPET Edited by Lady Cynthia Asquith 


J. M. Barrie, Thomas Hardy, A. A. Milne, Walter De La Mare, and a most distinguished 
group of contributors and artists, in a unique children’s book. $2.50 


Twenty THousAND LeaGcues UNDER THE SEA 
Verne’s great child classic with illustrations in full color by W. J. Aylward, internationally 
known for his marine pictures. 2.00 


Tue CuiLpren’s Brse Popular $1.75 Edition 
Sherman and Kent's famous Children's Bible in a new $1.75 edition with eight duotone 
illustrations. 


These books are on sale at all bookstores 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, FIFTH AVENUE, AT 481TH STREET, NEW YORK 


Scribner’s Magazine—The Medium for Travel Information 
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THE LIFE OF 
SIR WILLIAM OSLER 


By HARVEY CUSHING 


2 Vols. Net $12.50 
“All physicians, medical stu- 
dents, and those who intend to 
study medicine should read _ it. 
Habitual readers of biographies 
should be delighted with its 
charm and simplicity.”—New York 
Times. 


MUSICAL TASTE AND 
HOW TO FORM IT 


By M. D. CALVOCORESSI 

. 85c 
It will be of great interest to all 
who study the arts as he treats 
his subject in a fami lan- 
guage. 


A HISTORY OF GREEK 
RELIGION 
By MARTIN P. NILSSON 
Net $4.25 
igh! ivi le hav- 
ay Pg Ee 
Greeks, the history of the Greek 
religion commences in the Min- 
oan-Mycenaean age. 


THE LITTLE FLOWERS 
OF ST. FRANCIS OF 
ASSISI AND THE LIFE 
OF BROTHER GILES 


Rendered into English Verse 


By JAMES RHOADES 
Nett 80c. 


A companion volume to the same 
author’s translation of the poems 


of Virgil in the World’s Clas- 
sics. 


LADY SUSAN 


By JANE AUSTEN 
Net $2.50 


Printed on hand-made paper. 
Limited edition. Net $7.00 


Reprinted from the autograph in 
the possession of the Earl of 
Rosebery. A correct and un- 
modernized text is for the first 
time given to the public. Both 
= are uniform with San- 
iton. 


BEN JONSON 
Edited by C. H. HERFORD 
and PERCY SIMPSON. 
Vols. I and II. The Man and 


His work. 
Net $14.00 
Limited edition on hand-made 


paper. 
Net $30.00 


The first two volumes of a 
complete critical edition which 
has been many years in prep- 
aration. These two _ introduc- 
tory volumes make a complete 
book in themselves, and will be 
sold separately. They contain 
a new Life, incorporating a 
large body of fresh material, 
some of it hitherto unknown, 
with critical Introductions to 
the entire text. The remaining 
eight volumes will contain, to- 
gether with the text of the 
works, a complete critical ap- 
paratus and a full commentary. 


At all Booksellers or from the Publishers 














(Continued from page 648) up with him 
she goes far beyond him. 

A very readable story of that fertile 
land of novels and dramas — the Cana- 
dian northwest. But don’t expect the 
usual formula, for the author has omitted 
the essential ingredient—a mounted 


policeman! 
x**ke kK * 


The Private Life of Helen of Troy. By John 
’ Erskine. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill 
Co. $2.50. 


R. ERSKINE sets about in busi- 

nesslike fashion to supplement 
Homer. Rupert Brooke has suggested a 
deficiency in the Helen legend. Homer 
takes us through Troy, tells us that Mene- 
laos did not kill his unfaithful wife, but 
brought her back with him to Sparta. 


So far the poet. How should he behold 
The journey home, the long connubial 
years? 


But if Homer does not behold them, Mr. 
Erksine does — and intimately, building 
up a household whose complexities, ac- 
cording to legend, were many, and at- 
tempting to supply the ellipses of the 
poet. The modern generation .as repre- 
sented by Hermione and Orestes, comes in 
for its share of discussion. For all Mr. 
Erskine can see, problems in Sparta some 
three thousand years ago should not have 
been much different from those of today. 
The book is a “stunt” and a frankly 
amusing one. One feels that its single 
failure lies in garrulity. Too much con- 
versation finally palls, a fault which the 
author might easily have escaped had he 
given more attention to descriptive pas- 
sages or pure narrative writing. But de- 
spite this objection, the book is diverting. 


** * * * 


One Increasing Purpose. By A. S. M. 
Hutchinson. Boston: Little, Brown 


& Co. $2.00. 


HE theme of Mr. 

latest novel is a man’s quest for 
something that will satisfy the hunger of 
his soul. Like Mark Sabre in “If Winter 
Comes,” Sim Paris is an unusual charac- 
ter. One cannot help wishing he did not 
take such a surprisingly long time to 
work out his problems. The book is 
sentimental and will doubtless be popular. 


**e eK * 


No More Parades. By Ford Maddox Ford. 
New York: Albert & Charles Boni. 
$2.50. 

R. FORD has followed up the bril- 
liant success of “Some Do Not” 
with an equally powerful and arresting 

novel. In “Some Do Not” he turned a 

pitiless light on civilian England during 

war time; in “ No More Parades” he turns 
the same intense, passionate scrutiny on 


Hutchinson’s 





the army. It is a depressing book; futility 
dominates the scene — the futility of war 
and warriors, of the fussy, egotistic gen. 
erals, of death and life, even the futility 
of the old-fashioned honor of Captain 
Tietjens, the hero of the story. No more 
perverse egoist than his wife, no colder 
eroticism than hers have we seen in recent 
fiction. Her actions, combined with the 
stupid futility of a stupid, futile system, 
finally drive Captain Tietjens back to 
certain death at the front. Mr. Ford’s 
picture of army life in war time is over- 
drawn. There were alleviating intervals 
and refreshing personalities which made 
existence possible. But perhaps his book 
is not so much a picture of conditions as 
the study of souls in a moment of dreadful 
crisis and exhaustion. As such, it is most 
brilliantly successful. The book is breath- 
less with fatigue; it is insane with all the 
ordered insanity of war. The characters 
stand out with dreadful clarity. Undoubt- 
edly, a novel of great distinction. 


**e *k * * 


The Laughing Buddha. By James Living- 
stone Stewart. New York: Fleming 
H. Revell Co. $2.00. 


R. STEWART has spent twenty- 
three years in Szechwan Province; 
consequently, he writes this story of a 
poor Chinese boy in Northwestern China 
with an authority based on intimate 
knowledge of the Chinese, their lives, 
their psychology, their institutious and 
aspirations. The story, which is told with 
great sympathy and charm, is filled with 
enough incident to qualify it as “a book 
of adventure,” but in addition, it is over- 
laid with a searching comment on the - 
spiritual conflicts of China. Altogether, an 
interesting and unusual book. 


Biography and Letters 


The True Stevenson. A Study in Clarifica- 
tion. By George S. Hellman. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $3.50. 


ee poor Stevenson! Time was when 
the initials R. L. S. were enough to 
suffuse the eyes of old and young. Almost, 
he might have been canonized, so intense 
was the appeal of his personality and gos- 
pel. But of late the searchers and probers 
have been disturbing the rich, embroidered 
garments of the lay figure and seeking the 
ghost of the real man. First came Mr. . 
Steuart’s candid book, also published by 
Little, Brown, and Company, and now 
comes this study by the gentleman who 
answers to the -portentous name of 
Hellman. I fear the lay figure and the 
Stevenson myth are in a fair way to perish. 
Mr. Hellman charges — and brings for- 
ward a volume of documentary evidence 
to prove his contention — that the myth 
was deliberately created principally by 
Mrs. Stevenson, who influenced her hus- 
band’s writing (Continued on page 652) 
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Attractive New Books for Christmas Giving from 


The HENRY HOLT List 





Fiction 


SUMMER 


Volume II of 
The Soul Enchanted 


By Romain Ro.tianp 
The author of “Jean Christophe” 


writes an equally compelling study 
of a woman. Translated by Van 


Wyck Brooks. $2.50 
ROMANCE | 
The Loveliest Thing 


By Dorotuy Biack 
**Comedy, true romance and ironic 


wisdom make a very rare book.” — 
Boston Transcript. $2.00 


VOLCANO 
By Raupx Straus 


Author of “The Unseemly Adven- 
ture,” etc. 


A whimsical tale of vice-crusading 
in a smug village. 2.00 


SEA LAVENDER 


y 
SypNEY FLtoyp Gowinc 


A jolly romance with a dash of 
spice. $2.00 


DEMOCRACY 
By Henry ApAms 


The brilliant novel on American 


- politics. “‘Gracefully malicious . . 


supremely delightful.” — New York 
World. $2.00 


‘**DAWGS!”’ 
Compiled by 


- Cuartes Wricut Gray 


The best dog stories by distin- 
guished writers. $2.50 


LITTLE DOG 
READY AT HOME 
By Mase Stryker 
More adventures of the very human 


little dog of “Little Dog Ready.” 
Illustrated. $1.75 








CHAMPLIN’S 
NEW YOUNG FOLK’S 
CYCLOPEDIA | 


The standard cyclopedia for chil- 
dren, revised and brought up to date. 
Voume I, Persons. Volume II, 
Places and Events. Fully illustrated. 

$5.00 each 











A New Book 
by the author of 
**Love Con- 
quers All” and 
**Of All Things” 





RoBERT BENCHLEY’S 
Latest 
PLUCK AND LUCK 


The irrepressible Mr. Benchley discusses 
such subjects as; Checking Up On The 
Prophets, Justice For Mussels, How One 
Woman Kept the Budget From the Door, 
The Romance of Digestion, etc. An hilarious 
volume of nonsense. Illustrated by Gluyas 
Williams. $2.00 





FOOLISH FICTION 


By CurisToPHER WARD 


A further addition to the author’s delicious 
parodies on popular novels. Illustrated with 
fifteen comic wood-cuts. $1.90 


STORIES OF OLD 
IRELAND AND 
MYSELF 


By Six Wiiu1am Orpen 


The memories of the famous artist in a gay, 
exhilarating and amusing book. Illustrated 
with reproductions of his work. - $3.50 





Biography 


I MEET MY 
CONTEMPORARIES 


By Maxmiuian HarpDEN 


Studies distinguished for their keen 
wit, clear thinking and pungent 
satire. With a biographical preface 
by Hon. James W. Gerard. Trans- 
lated by William C. Lawton. Illus- 


MEMORIES OF 
NINETY YEARS 


By Mrs. E. M. Warp 


The author’s memories of English 
celebrities of three generations. 


Illustrated. $5.00 
WILLIAM GRAHAM 
SUMNER 


By Harris E. Starr 


A biography of the distinguished 
Yale professor who is largely re- 
nul for the growth of Political 
Science. $4.00 


Poetry and Drama 





Poems from the works of 


CHARLES COTTON 


Claud Lovat Fraser has illustrated 
his favorite poems with 75 exquisite 
drawings. $2.00 


SLOW SMOKE 
By Lew Sarett 


Poems of the wild heart of America. 


THE LORD’S WILL 
and Five Other 
One-Act Plays 


By Paut GREEN 
With an introduction by Prof. 


Frederick K. Koch. Illustrated. 
$2.00 


THE MODERN 
IBSEN 
By Herman J. WEIGAND 


A brilliant interpretation of Ibsen’s 
twelve major social dramas. $3.75 


trated, $4.00 | 





AMERICANA 
By Mitton WALDMAN 


The source materials of our national 
history and literature are for the 
first time gathered together, An in- 
valuable book for students of history 
and all lovers of rare books. Illus- 
trated. $5.00 














HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
Publishers 


19 WEST 


New York City 


44th STREET 
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I N a city called Maiden’s Delight 
lived a king named Immortal-Power. 
He had three sons who were supreme 
blockheads, so he summoned a wise 
Brahman and said, “Holy Sir, as 
a favor to me you must make 
these princes incomparable masters 
of the art of intelligent living.” 














So this Brahman, over two thou- 
sand years ago, somewhere in the 
Vale of Kashmir, told the boys a 
series of tales that are among the 
great stories of all time. 








The Panchatantra 


which means “‘five books” in San- 
skrit, has now for the first time 
been completely translated into 
English, by Arthur W. Ryder, in a 
desire to retell these stories as they 
were first told in India. Here is a 
collection that rivals the “Arabian 


Nights” of Haroun al Raschid. $4 











Gold’s Gloom 


is a smaller volume than The Pan- 
chatantra in which a number of 
representative tales have been gath- 
ered together in a_ particularly 
attractive binding. It is a handsome 
collection of some of the most capti- 
vating stories in the world. $2 










Gw9 






Two Books on Far-Eastern 
Problems 


Interest in the Far East today is focusing 
on China and Japan. Travelers who have 
been there and statesmen from these 
iands are bringing us strange reports of 
what is happening across the globe. What 
they tell us is not always what we expect 
to hear. “‘Oriental Interpretations of the 
Far-Eastern Problem” is a volume by a 










member of the Japanese House of Peers, 
Count Michimasa Soyeshima, and a 
prominent Chinese educator, Dr. P. W. 
Kuo. “‘Occidental Interpretations of the 
Far-Eastern_ Problem” gives the view- 
ppint of a British editor in Pekin, Mr. 
. G. W. Woodhead; an American busi- 
ness man, Mr. H. K. Norton; and an 
American Consul, Mr. Julean Arnold. 


Each $2.00 









At all bookstores or with ten cents extra per 
volume for postage from 






THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO PRESS 









(Continued from page 650) during his life, 
and who, after his death, by omissions and 
editings of his letters and journals, created 
a legendary figure suitable to the demand 
of the public. In this she was aided by 
his official and unofficial biographers. 

I have no quarrel with Mr. Hellman’s 
desire to destroy superstition and en- 
throne truth. If it be necessary in the in- 
terests of truth to drag out a few shabby 
facts of dissipation and irregularity on the 
part of one whom the world has loved as a 
Bayard, sans peur et sans reproche, or to 
demonstrate that a writer who touched at 
times the skirts of genius, who by his 
words brought thousands to the shadow of 
the Cross, was in his youth an atheist and 
in his life an agnostic — if this be worth 
while, why, let us shed our illusions with- 
out complaint. But something in most of 
us, something illogical and foolish and out 
of date, rebels at his exposure of the pre- 
nuptial relations of Stevenson and his 
wife. I do not like Mr. Hellman at all. His 
work is admirable, but it should have been 
done a hundred years hence. This attitude 
is one of complete prejudice and no logic 
whatever. I feel that he has done an un- 
happy thing very well. Lots of people 
will read his book for the scandal there is 
in it, and lick their chops over the shat- 
tered gimcrack illusions of a world of fools. 
For myself I am sorry —not so much 
about Stevenson concerning whom my 
youthful ardor has perceptibly cooled, but 
for all of us who have lost — along with 
our illusions — a certain decent reticence, 
a certain wild, romantic confusion which 
was once called chivalry. 

The book is well illustrated, but the 
proof reading is wretched. 


** * * * 


Willard Fiske. Life and Correspondence. 
New York: Oxford University Press. 
$7.50. 

R. FISKE’S interests were so many 
and varied that his biographer had 

a difficult task to combine them in a con- 

tinuous narrative. A certain overlapping 

was inevitable, but in spite of these occa- 
sional repetitions Mr. White has suc- 

ceeded admirably in this chronicle of a 

many-sided career. Mr. Fiske was active 

in various fields, including journalism, 
civil service reform, library work and book 
collecting, and interested in all sorts of 
subjects from Iceland to chess. A large 
number of letters are included in this 


volume. 
**k* KK * 


The Life and Letters of Fohn Burroughs. By 
Clara Barrus. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 2 vols. $12.50. 


VERY fine and complete biography 
of John Burroughs with copious 
extracts from his letters and diaries and 
with excellent illustrations. This reviewer 
was particularly interested in the chapters 
dealing with Burroughs’ early work as a 


writer and with the long, intimate record 
of his relations with Walt Whitman. As an 
observer of nature, Burroughs stands de. 
servedly high; this book shows him also as 
a painstaking, creative artist, driven by a 
great enthusiasm and inspiration into the 
difficult paths of literature. His personal. 
ity was one of rare quality, and his biog. 
rapher has conveyed in these volumes a 
true and vivid likeness of an outstanding 


American. 
*x*x*x kk * 


Peter the Czar. By Klabund. Translated 
from the German by Herman George 
Scheffauer. New York: G. P. Put. 
nam’s Sons. $2.00, 


FORCEFUL, brutal book which de. 

scribes in a style at times lurid and 
at times brilliant the lurid, brilliant life of 
Peter the Great. German new art and 
German new literature are perhaps ac- 
quired tastes. Yet with all its heavy, 
brutal accenting the book is undeniably 
effective, with a cumulative, dramatic 
intensity which leaves the reader almost 
breathless at the end. 


* * * * * 


In the Days of My Father General Grant. 
By Jesse R. Grant. In collaboration 
with Henry Francis Granger. New 
York: Harper & Bros. $3.50. 


OT a history, but a book of reminis- 
cence, these memoirs by Grant’s 
son show him in an intimate, personal 
light. There was Ulysses S. Grant, the 
general, thus enrolled by error, for his 
real name was Hiram Ulysses Grant. 
Rather than change the enrollment, he 
adopted the new name. Besides Grant the 
general, there was Grant the father, who 
took his son to share his headquarters at 
Vicksburg and City Point. Looking back 
on those eventful days, Grant’s son has 
given his impressions to round out his- 
tory’s picture of one of America’s most 
famous military figures. 


*ke ee * 


A Lifetime with Mark Twain. Being 
the Memoirs of Mark Twain’s 
Servant, Katy Leary. By Mary 
Lawton. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co. $3.50. 


ISS LAWTON has hit on the in- 

genious and valuable device of 
taking a worm’s-eye view of men and 
things. From the lips of cooks and care- 
takers she takes down their verbatim 
comments on the private lives of famous 
men. It is a method which in other hands 
would produce nothing more than the 
usual vapid, valet reminiscences with 
which we are unhappily familiar, but 
Miss Lawton has handled her material 


with so much humor, discrimination, and 


feeling that the result is amazingly vivid 
and delightful. In this instance, the result 
is a picture of the (Continued on page 654) 
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Harvard Books for (hristmas 





INCREASE MATHER 


THE ESSAYS OF MONTAIGNE 


By Kennetu B. Murpock 


The first full-length biography of a Puritan 
leader whose life is of particular significance 
for everyone interested in our Colonial his- 
tory. Mather’s story shows the progressive, 
intellectual, liberal side of New England 
Puritanism and will be full of surprises to 
readers who have carelessly adopted a scorn- 
ful view of the Puritan in general. The book 
is illustrated with 24 reproductions from rare 
originals. $6.00 


Translated by George B. Ives 


Until now, readers have been obliged to de- 
pend upon the inadequate seventeenth 
century versions of Florio or Cotton for their 
knowledge of Montaigne; Mr. Ives’s transla- 
tion, which is based upon the latest French 
editions, will therefore become a treasure 
both to those who know Montaigne and to 
the circle of new readers who will now become 
familiar with this world-classic for the first 
time. 4 vols. $25.00 a set. 








THE DEATH OF CHRISTO- 
PHER MARLOWE 
By J. Lesurz Horson 


“A sensational contribution to 
Elizabethan literary history .. . 
I salute Dr. Hotson, for he is 
envied by every English scholar 
in the world.”—Wm. Lyon 
Phelps, in Scribner’s. $3.00 


HUMANISM AND TYRANNY 
By Epuram EMERTON 
Studies in the history of four- 
teenth century Italy, tracing the 


struggle between the authorita- 
tive attitude of the Middle Ages 


WHAT EVOLUTION IS 
By G. H. Parker 


The Director of the Harvard 
Zodlogical Laboratory here ex- 
plains simply and clearly just 
what the ordinary man wants to 
know about Evolution and its 
human applications. $1.50 


THE PERMANENT COURT 
OF a JUS- 


By Mantey O. Hupson 


By an acknowledged authority, 
whose words carry unusual 
weight now that the World Court 
is once more under consideration. 


HERETICS, SAINTS, AND 
MARTYRS 


By Freperic PALMER 


Seven essays, of delightful liter- 
ary flavor, on subjects in church 
history that show how a common 
bond runs through all our 
ephemeral systems of thought. 
$2.50 


MR. SECRETARY WALSING- 
HAM 


By Conyers Reap 


The first complete biography of 
Queen Elizabeth’s foremost Min- 
ister, who stood at the center of 
the royal administration during 
the stormy years of Spanish 


and the growing spirit of liberty. 
$4.00 $4.00 





Armada. 3 vols. $20.00 














ae ee 





PIOZZI MARGINALIA 


By Percivat MErritTr 


A delightful introductory sketch of Mrs. 
Piozzi’s life is followed here by a selection of 
marginal notes from two annotated copies of 
her “‘Retrospection” and by extracts from 
one of her manuscript notebooks. These 
passages, with Mr. Merritt’s felicitous com- 
ments upon them, will give considerable new 
information to readers intimate with the Dr. 
Johnson circle, and to others they will reveal 
a typical Blue-Stocking. Ten illustrations. 
$3.00 





ON THE TRAIL OF NEGRO 
FOLK-SONGS 


By Dorotuy ScarBorouGH 


Music and words for an unusually large num- 
ber of Negro popular songs, with a running 
comment recounting the author’s adventures 
in search of the haunting words and melodies. 
Emphasis is placed on the secular rather than 
on the “‘spirituals” or religious songs. “The 
most complete collection of negro folk-songs 
I have seen.”—Chicago Evening Post. 


$3.50 











HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


7 RanDALL Hatt, Harvarp UNIVERSITY, 7 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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Open Court 
Books 


Pluralistic Philosophies of 
England and America 


By JEAN WAHL 
peppones translation by Fred Roth- 


we 
A careful study of the philosophies 
advocated by leaders of idealistic 
monism as compared with the plu- 
ralist theories of leading pragmatists. 

Price $3.00 

Experience and Nature 

By JOHN DEWEY, Columbia Uni- 
versity 
“If one wants the best philosophy 
in America today one must read 
whatever John Dewey puts between 
the covers of a book. In this latest 
work he has equalled the best of 
his former writing.” —‘ Chinese Re- 


corder”’ 
Price $3.00 
Goethe 
By PAUL CARUS 
A sympathetic study of one of the 
most notable men in the world’s 
history. The German people are 
reviving their study of the and 
finding in his philosophy their 


religion. 
Price $3.00 
Anatole France 


By LEWIS PIAGET SHANKS 
“More than the meagre praise of 


calling this book better than its: 


predecessors on the same subject is 
due. It gives one distinct pleasure to 
read the book, the best in English.” 


— “The Nation” 
Price $1.50 


Relation Between Science 

and Theology 
By C. STUART GAGER, director of 
the Brooklyn Botanic Gardens 
A brief discussion and outline of the 
problem arranged in the form of 
lectures that have been delivered 
on various occasions by the author. 
Price $1.00 


Mechanical Investigations 
of Leonardo Da Vinci 


By Ivor B. HART, University of 
London 
“The main outlines of Leonardo’s 
work in dynamics and statics are 
given with a clarity and an under- 
standing that make the book a val- 
uable introduction to these impor- 
tant branches of Leonardo’s scien- 
tific studies. . . .””—“‘ The London 
Times” 
: Price $4.00 
La Geometrie 
By RENE DESCARTES 
French English edition translated 
by Marcia Latham and David Eu- 
gene Smith, with an introduction by 
the latter. With a facsimile of the 
First Edition of 1637. 
Price $4.00 
Send for complete catalog 


THE OPEN COURT 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


122 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 





(Continued from page 652) intimate Mark 
Twain more effective and convincing than 
any full-length portrait in a dignified biog- 
raphy. All lovers of Mark Twain will be 
grateful for this book. 


ese ee & 


Increase Mather. By Kenneth B. Mur- 


dock. Cambridge: Harvard Univer- . 


sity Press. $6.00. 


HIS biography of the foremost 

American Puritan shows the pro- 
gressive side of New England Puritanism 
and will prove enlightening to readers 
who have carelessly criticized its doctrines. 
Mather was preéminent in Church, State, 
and education. He was more influential at 
home and abroad than any other Ameri- 
can of his generation. Dr. Murdock has 
made an important addition to American 
biography in this story which is told with 
a complete equipment of facts and rare, 
literary skill. 


** KK * 


The Earl Bishop. The Life of Frederick 
Hervey, Bishop of Derry, Earl of 
Bristol. By William S. Childe-Pem- 
berton. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co. 2 vols. $12.00. 


MAN who bewildered his contem- 

poraries, — being himself made up of 
glaring contradictions, — a man with a tal- 
ent for publicity out of keeping with his 
cloth, a man known in all the capitals of 
Europe and not always, perhaps, — as the 
bankers, say, —well and favorably known, 
the earl bishop is a splendid subject for 
this entertaining and well-written biogra- 
phy. The author has devoted a great deal 
of time to the study of contemporary 


sources and his book is well authenticated. | 


The illustrations are chosen with great 
taste. Altogether, these two volumes con- 
stitute one of the most entertaining biog- 
raphies, if not one of the most important, 


published of late. 


* eee * 


Napoleon and Marie Louise. The Fall of 
Empire. By Walter Geer. New York: 
Brentano’s. $5.00. : 


R. GEER has written a fitting con- 
i clusion to his tetralogy on a not- 
able period in France’s history. The other 
volumes, “Napoleon and Josephine,” 
“The French Revolution,” and “Napo- 
leon the First” paved the way for the pres- 
ent volume which begins with the Rhine 
Confederation and ends only with the 
untimely death of the lad who was styled 
by the father, Napoleon II, youthful 
King of Rome. The author’s sympathy 
with the Emperor is never absent from his 
work, but it does not carry him to the 
extent of special pleading. He is no apolo- 
gist for Napoleon’s errors, though he is 
content usually to ascribe them to a too- 
trusting spirit which failed to take account 


of treachery all too apparent to others 
around him. The disappointment of his 
unfortunate alliance with the Austrian 
house in Marie Louise is treated carefully, 
and the author adds a note of almost piti- 
ful sorrow in his picture of Napoleon 
during the last days at St. Helena, sending 
back messages of dutiful affection to the 
wife who had so notoriously repudiated 
him. The book presents a vivid picture of 
the crisis and turning point of the Eagle’s 
career. It may be read with interest, both 
by the student and by the lay reader who 
finds in the chronicles of history the fas- 
cination of fiction enriched by the assur. 
ance of fact. 


Poetry 


Collected Poems. By Vachel Lindsay. Re- 
vised and illustrated edition. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $3.50. 


O survey of modern American poetry 
is complete without a consideration 
of Vachel Lindsay. Whether his verse 
appeals as containing the elements of 
true poetry is a controversial matter; it is 
certain that he is a singer whose songs 
find their root deep in the soil of America. 
The present edition of his collected poems 
has been enlarged from the original which 
appeared in 1923 and contains many 
interesting illustrations by the author. 


* * kK * 


Slow Smoke. By Lew Sarett. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. $2.00. 


N his poems of nature, Mr. Sarett is 

often very fine indeed. Suggestive, 
original, sincere, he paints a picture as 
vivid as it is true. He is not so successful 
with his poems about persons. There is a 
danger of his sentiment turning into 
sentimentality as he looks at an aged 
Indian squaw or the tombstone of a gun- 
man; at least, there is a danger of his 
sentiment becoming obvious. With this 
reservation, he is a poet of distinct qual- 
ity and individuality who appeals di- 
rectly to those alive to the emotional 
content of nature. 


Travel 


Hunting in Africa East and West. By 
Charles P. Curtis, Jr., and Richard C. 
Curtis. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$5.00. 

i saga of big game shooting in 
East Africa is surely a thrice-told 

tale. Most of us who have read the five- 

foot shelf of respectable books describing 
the slaying of rhinoceros, giraffe, lion, 
elephant, and buffalo could — if we had 
the leisure and the inclination and a few 

photographs — compose a volume or 4 

lecture on the subject which would be 

sufficiently convincing. Justso, any worthy 
hack, with a library at his disposal, could 
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evolve an interesting treatise on “What I 
Saw in the Sistine Chapel” without even 
admitting 


I was never out of England — 
It’s as if I saw it all, 


The interest of the present volume lies not 
so much in the events described as in the 
personalities revealed by the narratives. 
The two brother authors have observed 
African life, both human and animal, 
with discerning eyes. They write not 
only of hunting, but of the excitement 
and fun of traveling in Africa, of dia- 
mond mines and whaling, and adven- 
tures in a sportsman’s paradise. Their 
comment is highly intelligent, their inter- 
est in what is interesting contagious, their 
good humor and their rather whimsical 
humors delightful. It is a pleasure to read 
a book on sport in which the chapter, “I 
Miss a Buffalo,” is headed by a quotation 
from “‘Love’s Labour’s Lost”: 


Thou canst not hit it, hit it, hit it, 
Thou canst not hit it, my good man, 


These two brothers are both young but 
distinguished Boston lawyers. The elder 
is an absurdly young Fellow of Harvard 
University. Both are.sportsmen and gen- 
tlemen in the truest sense. I am happy to 
go on record as saying that their book is 
a good book, well worth its rather high 
price—a book of quality. And finally, 
one notes the simplicity, modesty, and 
naturalness of its authors. Unlike other 
searchers after African sensations, they 
never drew the long bow. One feels that 
they couldn’t. It is a pleasure to read 
a big game book in which the authors 
behave with so much courage and intelli- 
gence, and talk about it so modestly 
and truthfully afterwards. 


‘eK Rk KK 


Whaling in the Frozen South. By A. J. 
Villiers. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill 
Co. $4.00. 


ILLIERS went whaling “down 

under” at fourteen, and now at 
twenty-two gives us this book of Ant- 
arctic adventure. It is an excellent descrip- 
tion of processes that never fail to thrill 
the landlubber, and of lands and seas 
little known. Young Mr. Villiers has made 
a good start. Few writers of his age 
have placed at their disposal an equal 
store of material to draw upon for future 
fiction. 


* ee *K * 


Game Trails in British Columbia. By A. 
Bryan Williams. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $5.00. 


brn book, by a man who spent 
thirty-five years wandering in British 
Columbia, and was for nearly half that 
length of time head of the Provincial 
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BOOK, fs c%ild 


FOR, CHILDREN UP TO TEN YEARSOLD 








John Martin’s Magazine is a BOOK, printed in 
two colors on tough stock and strongly bound. 
It has a gay cover, and is full of pictures. Fun, 
fable, fiction, nature, classics, and things to do 
for children up to ten years of age. 


MOTHERS SAY 


Mrs. C. J. Wood, New York. “The children can scarcely 
wait for John Martin’s Book to appear each month and I 
am more and more pleased with it. The way you teach 
manners, for instance is so much better psychologically 
and so much more attractive ... that is only a small 
thing, but it makes a big difference.” 


Mrs. A. T. Laury, Long Island. “Please accept the thanks 
of a grateful mother for your fine magazine, lovely in dress, 
in thought and in nonsense. All the pedagogy and psychol- 
ogy I learned in obtaining a master’s degree bows to the 
knowledge you exhibit of the child thought in mind.” 


Mrs. A. H. Kanesley, Pennsylvania. “My small boy has 
been.brought up on your magazine since he was three. We 
thank you for the help and inspiration you have given all 
these years. Robert was in your loving and admiring au- 
dience at the Century Club recently and was thrilled at the 
opportunity of actually seeing you after all the years of 
reading you.” 


Mrs. A. A. Kern, Virginia. “Aside from the fact that John 
Martin’s Book is interesting from cover to cover, I consider 
it invaluable because of its character building qualities in 
helping me train my little girl. She is just a little over six 
years old and how she does love it. Here are my sincere 
thanks to you for the very fine work you are doing for my 
baby and for all the other children who are fortunate 
enough to know John Martin’s book.” 


Mrs. C. E. Stevenson, North Carolina. “Although Miriam 
is going on 11 years of age she says she is not ready to give 
up her John Martin’s Book. Having had it since she was 2 
years old, it is a very dear part of her life and I feel like it 
has been a splendid help in giving her high ideals and a taste 
for good literature.” 
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Startling visints 
Lutrisuing “ 


SECRET 


The confidential letters that 
Ambassador Walter H. Page 
wrote to Woodrow Wilson.... 
the climax to the famous ‘ ‘Page 
Letters’... . that could not be 
published until after Woodrow 
Wilson’s death. 


Walter H. 
Page’s Letters 
To Woodrow 

Wilson 


At Doubleday, 
bookstores, Page 


$5.00 & Co » 





J. Middleton 
Murry 





Count Herminn Keyserling 


Keyserling’s 
THE 
TRAVEL 
DIARY 


of a Philosopher 


“The most remarkable book to appear in 
English this year.”? — Saturday Review. 

**The book is not a description of lands seen, 
but the record of a mortal pilgrimage o 
the soul. With a prodigious virtuosity, he 
adopts in each land he visits the very habit 
of its thought and adds to his own the rich- 
ness of its spirit.” — N. Y. Herald-Tribune. 


2 vols. boxed, $10.00 


Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
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Game Department, holds much that is 
instructive to those who like to hunt with 
a gun as well as with a camera. For others, 
who like to do their hunting by proxy, the 
author’s easy, narrative writing and anec- 
dotes of adventure make good reading. 
Many interesting and unusual _photo- 
graphs are used to illustrate the text. 


* * * * * 


The Vast Sudan. By A. Radclyffe Dug- 
more. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Co. $4.00. 


AJOR DUGMORE, well known as 

a naturalist, sportsman, and pho- 
tographer of animal life, describes in this 
handsome volume a trip to the Upper 
Nile. He took with him a moving-picture 
outfit, and if his films are as good as the 
forty-five illustrations in this book, they 
should make a most fascinating record. In 
his comments on conditions, policies, and 
people, Major Dugmore is sane and in- 
teresting, while his chapters on natives 
and animal life are exceptionally valuable. 


* * ke * * 


South Africa, People, Places and Problems. 
By William Harbutt Dawson. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. $5.50. 


VERY thorough study of South 

Africa as itis today, and the 
historical reasons for present conditions. 
Mr. Dawson has written a book which 
combines a vast amount of factual in- 
formation with a very sane comment and 
analysis. A valuable volume for those 
seeking light on what we used to call the 
Dark Continent. 


General 


Science and Life. By Robert Andrews 
Millikan. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 
$1.00. < 


REMARKABLE little book of es- 

says—lucid, sane, strong. Dr. 
Millikan writes of life from the point of 
view of the scientist, and his thoughts are 
reassuring. The paper on “Science and 
Religion” is one of the finest expositions 
of the subject which this reviewer has 


come across. 
ese ee 


Why We Bebave Like Human Beings. By 
George A. Dorsey, Ph.D., LL.D. 
New York: Harper & Bros. (Modern 
Science Series). $3.50. 


HO am I? Where do I come from? 

Why am I here? Everyone asks 
these questions, and a search for the an- 
swer in most textbooks is too tedious and 
wearisome a task for the average reader, 
unless he cares to read with dictionary in 
one hand. This book by a former professor 
of anthropology tells, in a manner not 
too difficult to understand, how we are 
“so fearfully and wonderfully made.” 






















































ADVANTAGES 


OVERLOOKING BELMONT 
YACHT HARBOR AND 
LINCOLN PARK GOLF 
COURSES: :* 
ANEW HOTEL~700 ROOMS 
OPENED EARLY IN 1924 
ALREADY FAMOUS FOR 
ITS HOSPITABLE 
ATMOSPHERE - -- 


SPECIAL 
MONTHLY RATES 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


GE Billingsley 








2 pr 
WIEST 








Apart from the arguments and the sup- 
positions, there are a few simple, definite 
facts. This book teaches some old truths, 
and stimulates the reader to answer for 
himself some inescapable questions. 


se &£ *& * 


According to Saint Fobn. By Lord Charn- 
wood. Boston: Little, Brown & Co, 
(An Atlantic Monthly Press Publica- 
tion). $5.00. 


. CHARNWOOD has broken into 
the succession of volumes which 
tend to brush aside the testimony of the 
Fourth Gospel, and count it valueless for 
historical purposes, with a careful study 
based less on meticulous niceties of text 
than on a sympathetic survey of the his- 
torical, literary, and stylistic problems 
concerned. That bane of many scholars, 
an inability to see the larger plan on ac- 
count of the details, is conspicuously ab- 
sent from this essay, which has clearly 
been planned by a mind combining keen 
penetration with calm common sense; at 
the same time, evidence is not wanting to 
show that the finer points of scholarship 
have been weighed before being sub- 
ordinated to the broad plan. 
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Joseph 
Conrad’s 


last novel, SUSPENSE, the story 
of Napoleon he had always planned 
to write, is at all bookstores, now—$2. 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 
~ (- 











The studies of the author lead him to 
believe that the Fourth Gospel was prob- 
ably written by a disciple of Saint John, 
but that the Apostle himself wrote the 
First Epistle which bears his name. He is 
convinced that the Gospel has great his- 
torical value as supplementing and cor- 
recting Saint Mark. The treatment of the 
influences under which Christianity grew 
and spread is clear, even if it has not quite 


.the grace and interest which characterize 


the other chapters. But it is the way in 
which Jesus Christ and His disciples live 
and move in these pages that will com- 
mend this work to the general reader, al- 
though the development of any logical 
thesis demands concentrated attention. 
But whether for scholar or layman, the 
results are well worth consideration; and 
to many, at least of the latter, they are 
likely to carry conviction. The epilogue is 
perhaps, in some ways, the most charming 
part of the book, for in it Lord Charnwood 
states with simplicity in what way the 
problems of faith and reason affect his 
“walk with the Lord.” 


* ke K * 


Salesmanship Applied. By Paul W. Ivey, 
Ph.D. Chicago: A. W. Shaw Co. 


$5.00. 


HIS book, although written by an 

academic man, does not seem to be 
academic. It should serve as an admirable 
textbook in courses on salesmanship and 
as a helpful, thoroughly practical, refer- 
ence book for experienced salesmen. The 
author relates his own experiences as a 
salesman in a way that will help the stu- 
dent to meet similar problems. 

* kK K * 


Things Seen and Heard. By Edgar J. 
Goodspeed. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. $2.00. 


«ec 


Y academic orbit is not too rigid to 

permit an occasional deviation 
into the outer world,” says Mr. Good- 
speed in the first essay of his new book. 





WHITHER » 


E NG LANDe 
ean TROTSKY 31.75 
“A Huge Novel.’’— Laurence Stallings 


CHAINS 


bd Henri Barbusse, author of “Under Fire,”’ etc. 


“It burns its way in a kind of white-hot fury 
from cover to cover.’’—N.Y. Times. 2 Vols. $4.00 
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Write for complete catalog 
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We are indeed glad, for the distinguished 
Greek scholar’s excursions into the “outer 
world” have resulted in this volume of 
delightful essays that reflect a charming 
personality. Six of the papers appeared in 
the Atlantic Monthly. No one who en- 
joys the personal essay should miss them. 


**e ek K€ 


An Economic History of Russia. By Yames 
Mavor. New York: E. P. Dutte1& Co. 
2 vols. $15.00. 


HESE two closely written and ex- 

cellently printed volumes, published 
by Dent in London and by Dutton here, 
no doubt will become standard among 
scholars. The first volume, “The Rise 
and Fall of Bondage Right,” carries 
the reader from the middle of the Eight- 
eenth Century to the emancipation of 
the serfs. The second volume, “Industry 
and Revolution,” is a clear, dispassionate 
account of the interplay of economics and 
politics which brought the Russian people 
to revolution. Professor Mavor has long 
been recognized as one of Canada’s aca- 


demic giants. 
* eK K * 


Through Science to God. By Floyd L. 
Darrow. Indianapolis: The Bobbs- 
Merrill Co. $2.50. 


R. DARROW reverently harmo- 
nizes religion and science, doing a 
workmanlike job in a worthy cause. But 
harmonizing religion and science is very 





Two novels that readers of all 


types may read and enjoy 








Ernestine Sophie 


by Sophia Cleugh 
Author of “ Matilda”’ 


Here is another story as delightful 
as ‘“‘Matilda, Governess of the 
English,’’ which made such a suc- 
cess last year. 


Ernestine Sophie is every whit as 
charming a person as her predeces- 
sor, and the theme of the book 
just as original and genuinely 
amusing. 


Without a doubt with Mrs. Cleugh 
there arrived a novelist of power 
and individuality whose whole- 
some novels anyone may read and 
enjoy. Price $2.00 


Matilda, Governess 
of the English 


“A joyous, romantic, engaging 
tale.” — The Outlook. 
“A sheer delight.” —The Spur. 


“More delight to the page than 
any book weh have read in 1924.” 
N. Y. Evening World. 

“Barely a page that does not rip- 
ple with gentle ey icin 
“Not one novel on the autumn list 


which can touch it.” 
— Woman’s Home Companion 


Price $2.50 


The Macmillan Company 








much easier than harmonizing churches 
and science. It is not at all difficult to 
define religion in terms which large 
numbers of scientists will accept; but the 
religion so defined is seldom acceptable 
to fundamentalists. So, in spite of Mr. 
Darrow, the quarrel between science and 
theology will probably run on as long as 
audiences and congregations show interest. 
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THE RUMFORD PRESS 


CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 






:) iio RUMFORD PRESS occupies a new the largest webs); a complete pamphlet bindery 
concrete and steel building one hundred with equipment to produce three million maga- 
and eighty feet by eighty, four stories in height, zines, sewed or otherwise bound, per month; 
with storerooms, second-class post office and two mailing departments with latest equipment; 
auxiliary departments in an extension two hun- a machine shop, and every requirement of the 
dred feet by forty. most progressive, modern plant. 

The plant of the Rumford Press is the largest The Press operates day and night shifts. 
in New England. There are but two or three in This great institution has been built up by 
New York or Pennsylvania that are comparable giving the most careful attention to the wants 
with it. This includes next to the largest mono- of individual customers, by keeping promises, 
type plant in the United States; a large and and by charging fair and reasonable prices. 
perfectly equipped composing room for all classes The Rumford magazines constitute a dignified 
of composition; an unusually efficient proof and remarkable group, national in scope, many 
room; the finest electrotype foundry in New of them requiring beautiful workmanship. It is 


England; press rooms operating nearly fifty coming tobe regarded as something of a privilege 
printing presses (from the smallest jobbers to to become a member of *“The Rumford Group.”’ 
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Christmas Book Shopping 


1 ta American Consul General at Capetown, iia Hai 
South Africa, writes us: “Just a line to con- 
gratulate you on the idea of ‘The Independent 





From THE INDEPENDENT’S List 


Complete list furnished on request 


Book Service.’ It will certainly be appreciated ‘ihe 
ction 
in the Foreign Service. I am hastening to enroll ae 
” P Christina Alberta’s Father. Wells. $2.50 
myself Reet <' s D. C. Poole Compasses. Armstrong. $2.00 
Drums. Boyd. $ 


Greenery Street. Mackail. $2.00 
Mr. Petre. Belloc. $2.00 


‘ i Peter V Gibb 
Why don t you, too, take advantage of this Post amenn. Gibbe: $2.00 
service, which simplifies your Christmas book npg nag nelly -regatlecata” 
The Hunter’s Moon. Poole. $2.00 


bu in ? The Mother’s Recompense. Wharton. $2.00 
Yy 8 The Perennial Bachelor. Parrish. $2.00 
The Red Cord. Springer. $2.00 

The Venetian Glass Nephew. Wylie. $2.50 


Just send us a list of books and the names of ace 
j Aaron Burr. Wandell. 
the people to whom you wish them sent, together fon re np Werner 5.0 
_with your own Christmas cards to accompany ret tect tn the Bork. Wonton: $5.00 
The Life of Sir William Osler. Cushing. $12.50 
the presents. London. Dark. $5.00 
z . Paris on Parade. Wilson. $5.00 


Tomine of a a: og oS .00 
. e Essays of Montaigne. Ives. $25.00 
The Little World. Benson. $2. 25 
We shall be glad to bill you later. The Little World. Benson. $2. 
The Senate and the League of Nations. Lodge. $4.00 


Tiger Joy. Benét. $1.75 
Twenty-five Years. Grey. $10.00 
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What the World Is Doing 





(Keystone) 


GERALD P. NYE 


Governor Sorlie’s appointee to Senator Lada’s 
seat in the Senate whose claim probably will 
be rejected by the Upper House 


mination that the Senate shall vote 
adherence to the World Court at the 
next session of Congress was emphatically 
voiced in his New York address on No- 
iemeeeaeiein vember 19. Speaking at a 
5 mre banquet of the New York 
perY State Chamber of Com- 
merce at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
Mr. CootipcE urged the country to take 
its rightful place in this international 
tribunal. His plea came at the end of a 
speech devoted to business. He spoke of 
the unprecedented prosperity which the 
nation now enjoys, and. stated ‘that its 
continuance depends upon development 
of business to its fullest extent, elimination 
of waste in both materials and men, and 
the realization that business itself has 
cast out “trusts.” The President spoke of 
the responsibility of bankers in making 
loans to Europe. It was our capital which 
saved Europe from complete collapse 
following the Armistice, he pointed out, 
and he urged that money be loaned to 
foreign Governments only for purposes 
of economic or industrial advancement. 
When these loans are “used in ways that 
are not productive, like the maintenance 
of great military establishments or to 
meet municipal expenditures which should 
either be eliminated by Government 
economy or supplied by taxation, they do 
not appear to serve a useful purpose and 
ought to be discouraged.” 
The President’s plea for adherence to 


Poinatoa eh COOLIDGE’S deter- 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


the World Court met with an immediate 
and enthusiastic response from his audi- 
ence of 1,000. “I can conceive of nothing 

that we could do,” he said, 
World Court “which involves assuming 

so few obligations on our 
part, that would be likely to prove of so 
much value to the world. . . . It would 
be public notice that the enormous in- 
fluences of ‘our country were to be cast 
upon the side of enlightening processes of 
civilization. It would be the beginning of 
a new world spirit.” 

On December 7, the sixty-ninth Con- 
gress convenes in Washington. Its first 
nationally interesting event will be to 
listen to the President’s message in which 

will be reiterated a plea for 

— t© World Court adherence, 

onvene : 

together with Mr. Coot- 

1DGE’s other administrative plans for one 
year. Four Senate contests face the 
upper legislative body; defeated op- 
ponents of Tuomas D. Scuatt of Min- 
nesota, SmitrH W. BrookuHart of 
Iowa, and Sam G. Bratton of New 
Mexico have all protested the elections 
and recounts have been made in each 
State. The results of these will be early 
announced. Geratp P. Nye, appointed 
by Governor Sor. of North Dakota to 
. fill the unexpired term of the late Senator 
Epwin F. Lapp, has a slim chance of 
being seated. North Dakota law gives the 


(Keystone) ; : 
Queen Alexandra, widow of Edward VII of England and mother of the present King, died 
at her country home on November 20 


governor the right to make appointments 
of State officers only, and Senators gener- 
ally feel that one of their number can 
hardly be considered anything but a 
Federal official. 

Young Bos La Fo.tetre, the youngest 
Senator in the chamber, will take the seat 
of his father at the coming session. Little 
is known of him beyond his statement of 
principles at the time of his 

Young Bob election. He has had no 
political experience other than what he 
has absorbed from being almost con- 
stantly with his father since graduation 
from college. 

The most important measure to occupy 
the early attention of the House will be a 
consideration of the new tax bill, prepared 
by the Ways and Means Committee 
under the chairmanship of 
Representative Green. In 
its final form, the bill pro- 
poses to cut $336,236,000 from the Gov- 
ernment’s present revenue. The only 
point which still remains to be cleared up 
is that relating to repeal of the tax on 
certain forms of theatrical entertainment. 
As it now stands, the amendment pro- 
vides that all legitimate drama, presented 
in two or more acts and occupying more 
than one hour and three quarters, is to be 
tax free. This is taken to include musical 
comedy and opera, but not revues or 
motion pictures. 


Tax 
Reduction 
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The veiled threat of,a strike in the bituminous coal fields troubles the country. Rev. J. J. Curran 
is shown in the picture above attempting to work out peace plans with President Lewis of the 
United Mine Workers and Phil Kennedy, union executive 


It seems quite possible that the anthra- 
cite strike will be brought to the attention 
of Congress early in the session. Senator 
Borau has spent some time investigating 
conditions, and other Con- 
gressmen are known to have 
been conducting similar in- 
quiries. On November 22, Joun L. Lewis, 
president of the United Mine Workers, 
addressed a letter to President Coo.ipcE, 
setting forth the contention, previously 
called to the attention of Secretaries 
Hoover and Davis, that various large 
producers of soft coal are violating the 
Jacksonville Agreement, signed on March 
31, 1924, and operative until March 31, 
1927. After stating the case for the miners, 
President Lewis asks if the Federal 
Government will interfere to force pro- 
ducers to live up to their agreement. In 
case the Government is not disposed to 
interfere, he asks if the miners might 
“believe that their own efforts in that 
direction may be considered justified.” 
Should the strike threat implied in the 
Lewis letter become a reality, the country 
would be faced with a serious difficulty. 
Its relief, however, would come from the 
fact that a large share of the bituminous 
coal now used in the country is produced 
in the nonunion fields of West Virginia 
which would not be affected by a strike 
order. Some authorities place the West 
Virginia product at eighty per cent of the 
total output; others do not believe that it 
is more than half of this amount. 

President Coo.ipce has given no in- 
dication that he will act to halt a possible 
strike. He has no legal right to do so and 
feels that mere gestures would be futile. 


More Strike 
Threats 


There has been a suggestion, 
however, that he may ask 
Congress for legislation em- 
powering him to act in labor disputes 
affecting the necessities. But until some 
such power is granted him, he will main- 
tain his hands-off policy. 

H. G. Datton of Cleveland, who was 
appointed some weeks ago by President 
Coo.IDGE to investigate the problem of 
the merchant marine and report upon a 

method for its efficient ad- 


Coolidge 
Firm 


Shipping ministration, has tendered 
Board the results of his survey to 
Report if 


Mr. Coou.ipce. The report 
which was made public on November 22 
recommends complete separation of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation and the 
United States Shipping Board, with all 
of the powers of operation and adminis- 
tration vested in the former. Under Mr. 
Datton’s plan, the Shipping Board would 
be shorn of its present powers and reduced 
to little more than a regulatory body. 

Capt. Paut Fo rey, technical aid to 
Secretary WitBuR, who was accused by 
Mrs. Marcaret Ross Lanpspowne, 
wife of the commander of the wrecked 
Navy dirigible, Shenandoah, of attempting 
to influence her testimony, was exonerated 
by the court of inquiry on November 20. 
The court’s decision, read by Rear Ad- 
miral Hitary P. Jones, stated that it 
found Captain Fotey to be guilty of no 
unethical conduct; that as Judge Advocate 
of the court of inquiry it had been his duty 
to make preliminary examinations of 
witnesses, and that it did not find him 
guilty of having attempted to influence 
Mrs. Lanspowne’s testimony. 


The much beloved Queen ALEXAnpra 
widow of King Epwarp VII of England 
and mother of the present King, died at 
Sandringham House, her country home, 
on November 20. On De. 
cember 1, she would have 
celebrated her eighty-first 
birthday. Death came after a sudden 
heart attack from which she was unable 
to rally. Her remains were taken to 
Windsor Castle for burial beside those of 
King Epwarp VII. Queen ALExanpra’s 
death plunged all England into deepest 
sorrow. She was widely loved and had 
held a warm place in the affection of her 
people since she came from Denmark in 
the ’sixties to become the bride of ALBErr 
Epwarb, Prince of Wales. Her kindnesses 
to the poor and her many charities have 
held for her the respect of the world. 

On November 22, the expected fall of 
Pau. Patintevé’s Ministry was brought 
about in the French Chamber. The vote of 
278 to 275 which spelled Parnteve’s 
defeat came at a special 
session called by the Pre. 
mier in the hope that his 
financial program might be jammed 
through the Chamber before a further 
fall of the franc made the situation more 
difficult. But rivalries between bankers 
and politicians had made the situation too 
critical. The thirty votes of the Commu- 
nists went back and forth throughout the 
session until finally they were thrown 
with the Right against the Government. 
PainLEvé’s defeat may be laid to his 
acceptance of schemes in which he did not 
heartily believe. His financial plan, which 
would have created a sinking fund for the 
amortization of France’s floating debt, 
was only worked out after his own ideas 
had been rejected by other members of the 
Left bloc. 





ote A tag 
(Keystone) 


BEIRUT, SYRIA 


The seacoast town which is threatened by 
rebellious Druse warriors 
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Clean Fiction 
(Continued from page 638) 


more sophisticated points of view. It is 
true that Mrs. Stratton-Porter, in such a 
book as “A Girl of the Limberlost,” 
seemed to me to be detailing a ridiculous 
and false morality, yet in other cases, the 
main lines of her philosophy were those 
contained in no less a book than the Bible. 
The effect of her books on millions of 
girls was undoubtedly to make them 
dream of the strong, pure mate who 
would prove a faithful husband. 

Mr. Wright’s thesis differs only slightly, 
in that it is applied in a more virile man- 
ner. His heroes are not as a rule prigs. 
His sermons are fairly straight from 
the shoulder. They say that a man must 
be master of himself —a doctrine which 
has a familiar ring to those acquainted 
with the Bible. Mr. Wright knows 
his public, and they admire him. It has 
always been a mystery to me why he 
should be covered with the malignant 


‘sneers of a totally different group of 


writers and critics. It is true that there 
will always be a group of well-inten- 
tioned persons who confuse such popular- 
ity as Mr. Wright’s with literary merit. 
There will be those who will say that 
I am patronizing him in this article. 
Quite the contrary. I admire him, both as 
a man and as a preacher, and as a writer 
who has learned the technique of putting 
over what he wants to say to great masses 
of people. 

From the preachers we turn to the 
romancers. It will be found that certain 
of those who write sentimental romance 
have much of the preacher about them. 
Others steer rather dangerously near the 
line of far from subtle sex appeal. Never- 
theless, in the main, the Ethel M. Dells 
and Margaret Pedlers write well-plotted, 
straightforward stories in which the hero 
wins the heroine and one or more villains 
complicate the scene. I see no particular 
harm in this sort of thing. 

The man’s romance is a more difficult 
problem to consider. As a rule, the Ameri- 
can man does not read the love story, 
whether it is well or badly written, unless 
it contains an element of out-of-door ad- 
venture. The man in the street, when you 
ask him what he reads, will answer, eight 
times out of ten, Zane Grey. I am not 
going to attempt to defend Mr. Grey asa 
writer. He has written several excellent 
short stories, some excellent travel essays, 
and one or two novels that have quality 
and a certain crude power. He has written 
much that is badly handled and cheaply 
conceived. The fact remains that the 
American, boy and man, likes Mr. Grey’s 
product, and believes in it. Ask anyone 
who served as librarian in France during 
the war what the men read for recreation, 
and the answer you may know beforehand 
— Harold Bell Wright and Zane Grey. 





Which proves nothing except that men 
like Mr. Wright’s and Mr. Grey’s books. 

The publisher of books would be glad to 
publish either of them; the editor of a book 
magazine would be a poor editor if he 
failed to take account of them as a part 
of American book life; the critic would be 
a fool to treat them with complete scorn. 

Some time, if you are really interested 
in this somewhat complicated subject, 
you should talk with a librarian in the 
extension division of some great library. 
It is her duty to select the books which 
form traveling collections for various 
branch institutions, for hospitals, prisons, 
and ships. If she is clever, you will find 
that she knows more about the public 
taste for reading than any mere literary 
editor. She will tell you that in ad- 
ministering to the needs of a particular 
group over a period of years, it is possible 
to increase the amount of more sophis- 
ticated reading. 

In this fact lies the point that is too 
often obscured in a consideration of the 
problem of spreading a taste for books and 
a desire for reading. First of all, it is 
necessary to create a taste for reading. It 
is impossible to make a man who is de- 
termined to read Zane Grey, under- 
take the difficulty phrased adventures of 
Joseph Conrad; but it is sometimes possi- 
ble for the astute librarian to lead him 
by successive stages from one to the other. 
Miss Willa Cather stated in an interview 
some time ago that as the masses learned 
more and more to read, the general level of 
writing would sink. Something may be 
said for this viewpoint; but since Miss 
Cather is in danger of becoming popu- 
lar, she must remember that something 





has taken place in America that makes 
it unlikely for any highly popular book 
to sell in the great quantities of ten 
years ago. It is more likely that a book 
of real merit will sell twice or three times 
as much as it would have ten years ago. 

The world of books is a large world. 
There is a place in it for Mr. Dreiser and 
Mr. Wright, for Miss Cather and Mrs. 
Stratton-Porter; there is no place in it for 
clean or unclean books, as such. After all, 
to write a deliberately clean book is as 
reprehensible a practice as to sink to the 
depths of pornography, and the result is 
likely to be as bad. No, fiction recreates 
life, sometimes truly, sometimes as certain 
classes like to think it may be. Each kind 
has its definite place in the American life 
of the present. 


ike Zood 
Like § . 


HE delicious flavor of cof- 
fee can only be retained 
when the bean is properly 
cut and brewed immedi- 
ately. Then you get all the delicious aroma, 


NEVIUS Gffee (Gutter 


Brings to you coffee flavor which you have never 
known before. Electrically driven. Coffee is 
brewed immediately after milling without waste 
and better coffee than you have ever known 
before. 
OUR OFFER: Use the NEVIUS 30 days. If not 
as claimed, the Cutter may be returned in 
good order for full refund. Be sure to state 
your electric service. Saves its cost in 3 
years. Write for literature. 
Cc. M. NEVIUS, Inc., Hornell, N. Y.: 
Larger Cutters for stores and hotels made 
under same principle. 
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INANCIAL strength, conservative 
management and many years of 
satisfying service to our Customers 
qualify us to do your banking business 








‘Brookline Trust Company 


1341 BEACON STREET 
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Antiques 
Gregory Bartebvian 


Decorator axD Importer 


Oriental Antique Rugs and Embroideries, Brass, 
Copper, Pewter, Wrought Iron, Historical China, 
Colored Glass, Crystal Chandeliers, Colonial 
Hooked Rugs, Antique Furniture. 

Furniture made to order 
Oriental and Hooked Rugs washed and repaired. 
Good work and reasonable prices guaranteed 
151 Cuarzes Sr., Boston, Mass. 


L SACK 
Antiques 











85-89 CHARLES STREET 
Boston, Mass. 























Authors’ Aids 
LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


Speeches, Orations, Addresses, Essays, etc., written to 

order for Students, Teachers, Public Speakers, $3 per 

thousand words. Literary criticism, $1.50 per thou- 
‘ sand words. Manuscripts typewritten correctly for 

publication, $1 per thousand words. Markets for 

literary wares suggested. Prompt service. 20 years 

experience. 

F. H. CROSS STUDIO, Suite 43 


4553 Davison Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED — LETTER-PERFECT 
c thousand words. References if desired. Book 
Msé. : specialty. Also mimeographing and textbooks. 


AUTHORS’ SERVICE 
Box 406, Pa. Ave. Sta. . WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Books 
THE ORDER OF BOOKFELLOWS 


An International Association of Readers and Writers 
THE STEP LADDER 
A Monthly Journal of Bookly Ascent 

We publish limited first editions in attractive 
format. Out this fall — The Enchanted Garden, 
by John Erskine. 

We have something of interest for every bookly- 
minded person. Just say you are interested. 

FLORA WARREN SEYMOUR, Clerk 
1217 East 53 Street Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 








GCHULTE's BOOK BARGAINS — NEW books at 
second-hand prices. George Moore, Carra edition, 
Lake and Untilled Field, $7.50. Esther Waters, $7.50. 
Evelyn Innes, $7.50. Sister Teresa, $7.50. Ave, $6. 
Salve, $6. Vale, $6. Heloise and Abelard, 2 volumes, 
$12.50. Brook Kerith, $6. In Single Strictness, $6. 
Modern Painting, $6. Conversations in Ebury Street, $6. 
Daphnis & Chloe, Peronik the Fool, &c., $6. Ten thou- 
sand other bargains. Send for catalogue. Schulte’s 
Bookstore, 80 Fourth Ave. (Tenth St.) 





HERNDON’S By Wm. Herndon, for 


twenty years Lincoln's 


LINCOLN 25S sna 


, years. Unexpurga re- 
print original edition, first issued in 1889, but directly 
suppressed and Somseres. 

True Portrayal Without Embellishment. 
3 volumes. Price $10.00, delivered. 
The Herndon’s Lincoln Pub. Co., Springfield, Minsis 














Tue Marjoriz Knapp BooxsHop 
AND LENDING LIBRARY 
ret Christmas Cards +49 


I10 MOUNT VERNON STREET BOSTON 





We Secure All Books in Print at the Lowest Market Prices 
THE UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
118 East 25th Street, New York 
We are a mail-order house 
If interested in the la qeeseations, write for our 
monthly 
Our Holiday Bargain Catalog sent free on request. 





‘THE COCK AND THE HEN—CHARM- 

ing Czechoslovak story; beautifully col- 
ored illustrations; $2.50. Szalatnay, 542 
East 79th St., New York. 








THE RELIGIOUS BOOK STORE 
T, h —— OOK STORE 
é RESS 14 Beacon St. 


Boston, MassacHusetTs 
in ENGLISH and FRENCH 


RARE BOOKS  oricree on cece. 


ADELINE ROBERTS 
51 West 49th St. 














New York 





YOUR FIRST EDITIONS AND OLD 

books wanted by hundreds of dealers. 
Send 10 cents for sample copy of Book 
Dealers’ Weekly, 64 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Gifts 
Treasures of Old Italy 


81 CHARLES STREET 
’ BOSTON 


AUTHENTIC 
ITALIAN ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE 











Also some very rare Old Jewelry, 
Brocades, Maps and Mirrors 























INDUSTRIAL ARTS SHOP 
64 Charles Street, at Mt. Vernon 
Boston 
Venetian Glass and other Importations 
for Wedding Gifts 


Inexpensive .*. Out of the Ordinary .*. Beautiful 
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Salesmen 


MAKE $150 to $400 weekly selling the Start Rite 
Switch for Ford cars. To start car just retard spark 
lever. No floor button needed. Saves bendix and starter 
trouble. Secure Demonstrator. Write today for plan 
and proof of $1,810 monthly profit. National Sales 
Co., Inc., Coin, Ia. 











Stamps 
1000 different stamps of the world . $1.09 
1000 different from Europe only . $2.00 
BERKSHIRE EXCHANGE 
CUMMINGTON yvy MASS 
Stationery 
U.S.E.ONE-PIECEwes-ter 


’ STATIONERY » 


Combined Letter and Envelope 
Printed your name and address 
For Home, Business and Travel. Handy, 
inexpensive, made in 3 sizes of 
Velvo White Paper 


Box of 100 small size $1.00 
is “medium “ $1.50 
ee “ large’ “* $2.00 


James West, Ballston Spa, N. Y. 


PERSONAL STATIONERY 


200 sheets Atlantic Bond, 100 Gladstone Envelopes, 
perfectly printed in blue, $1.00, make excellent Christ- 
mas gifts. Hicks, Stationer, Macedon Center, N. Y. 


Study 
HOME STUDY— FREE TUITION 


High School, Normal, Business, Law, Civil Service, Engi- 
neering, Drawing, Domestic Science, Salesmanship and 
Collegiate courses thoroughly taught by mail. Type 
writing course free of tuition. Apply Carnegie College, 
Rogers, O. 
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TRAVEL IN 1926 
TO EUROPE oir itact Balin 
Rhine — Ax, Hieory, " Literature ~ comfortable 


travel, moderate prices, wonderful sight-seeing pro- 
grams with best guides. 


TO EGYPT Jaz, 16,2926. ih, Pot 
Egyptian party. Abu Simbel. Camp in the Fayum. 
ROUND THE WORLD January, 3925. with 
the unspoiled hinterland. Motor 1200 miles in Java. 
TO MISSION FIELDS i2.the fa: East, Septem 


Harlan P. Beach, our greatest authority on Interde- 
nominational Missions. “i 


, with 
TO THE HOLY LAND $e, &,.222°) Ne 
braska. A Churchmen’s Pilgrimage with objectives 
primarily religious. 


TO NORTH AFRICA [sbruary 2s. 1926, 0H) 
Unique route including Biskra, etc., by auto; following 
the blossoms in Sicily and Italy. 


Send for full information about the tour 
that interests you. 


TEMPLE TOURS 


447-E Park Square Bldg., Boston, Mass. 








[ EUROPE Travel-Study 1926 


ice. 
EG YPT—PALESTINE—ITALY 
Feb. 20 and Mar. 31. 84 days. $1395, all expenses 
STRATFORD TOURS Sth Ave. & 40th St, N. ¥. 


Conducted Parties. Independent Tours. Motor 
Select Servi Lowest Rates. 


Tours. 
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Grading Human Beings 
(Continued from page 646) 


to the value of all of these tests is that a 
competitor cannot secure a high score by 
cramming. 

The tendency in all of these examina- 
tions is to give tests which are ‘absolute 
tests of the fitness of the applicant for the 
particular position which he or she may 
be seeking. Government departments, 
like industry, are tending toward special- 
ization, and as the work itself be- 
comes more and more specialized the 
employee who performs it must be more 
highly qualified both as to native aptitude 
for the work and as to training. The fac- 
tors which are considered in the testing 
are: duties of occupation; proficiency 
necessary in each of the duties; human 
qualifications necessary to attain such 
proficiency, including skill and knowl- 
edge; training and experience; general 
intelligence, meaning ability to learn and 
adapt to new situations; special aptitudes; 
personality; physical qualifications; 
devising examinations; determining best 
methods of giving examinations; trials 
of proposed tests on groups whose effi- 
ciency is already known; selection or re- 
jection of tests based on these trials; and 
the assignment of weights to the tests. 

After the preliminary series of tests had 
been assembled it was given as an exami- 
nation to a large group of employees in the 
office of the Civil Service Commission. 
Each person was required to record after 
each item the exact time it took him or 
her to answer it. In this way the percen- 
tage of employees able to answer each 
item correctly and the average time re- 
quired were determined. As the relative 
efficiency of each employee engaged in the 
trials was known it was possible to deter- 
mine the relative selective value of each 
item. Items were then chosen with a view 
to reducing the time of the examination 
to the minimum at which the maximum 
selective value could be insured. 

After the separate items had been tested 
and selected and the complete test of 100 
Items assembled it was given to a large 
group of Civil Service employees. Forty 
minutes were allowed for the test, and the 
number of items answered correctly 
ranged from 40 to 80. An increase of 50 
per cent in the time allowance gave an 
average increase of only six points in the 
score. The test, therefore, was indicative 
of the range of mental accomplishment. 

_ It must not be understood that general 
intelligence or adaptability tests are used 
in determining an applicant’s fitness for a 
Government position to the exclusion of 
all other forms of tests. There are many 
positions requiring a minimum amount of 
specific scholastic attainment, and for 
these, tests in attainment in various sub- 
jects must be given in addition to the 
intelligence tests. The intelligence test will 











An Account of Stewardship 





Firtry years ago Dr. Alexander 
Graham Bell was busy upon a 
new invention—the telephone. 
The first sentence had not been 
heard; the patent had not been 
filed; the demonstration of the 
telephone at the Centennial Ex- 
position had not been made. All 
these noteworthy events were to 
occur later in the year 1876. But 
already, at the beginning of the 
year, the basic principle of the 
new art had been discovered and 
Bell’s experiments were approach- 
ing a successful issue. 

The inventor of the telephone 
lived to see the telephone in daily 
use by millions all over the world 
and to see thousands of develop- 
ments from his original discovery. 


If he had lived to this semi- 
centennial year, ie would have 
seen over 16,000,000 telephones 
linked by 40,000,000 miles of 
wire spanning the American con- 
tinent and bringing the whole 
nation within intimate talking 
distance. He would have seen in 
the Bell System, which bears his 
name, perhaps the largest indus- 
trial organization in the world 
with nearly $3,000,000,000 worth 
of public-serving property, owned 
chiefly ms an army of customers 
and employees. 

He would have seen developed 
from the product of his brain a 
new art, binding together the 
thoughts and actions of a nation 
for the welfare of all the people. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CoMPANY 
AND AssocIATED CompPANIES 





) SYSTEM 


‘ 
IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR- 


WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS 


IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 








develop the probabilities of efficiency and 
native ability to learn on the part of the 
competitor, but if a position such as that 
of junior engineer requires knowledge of 
algebra and geometry, examinations in 
those subjects must be given. Such posi- 
tions as stenographer require tests in 
accuracy and speed in that work as well 
as native ability tests. There are tens of 
thousands of Government jobs, however, 
for which this class of test is superior to 
anything which has yet been devised. 


Despite Radio and the 
Movies 
(Continued from page 644) 


weren’t for those reprint books — some of 
which sell in bigger quantities than the 
original editions. 

“From the next point, don’t discount 
the importance of the war and the scare 
the publishers then had about a threat- 





ened paper shortage. Some of them even 
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GROUP INSURANCE 


What Are You Doing 
About It? 


Over 8,000 employers’ of 
. the United States are carry- 
ing Group Insurance on the 
lives of 2,225,000 employees. 
This insurance covers whole groups 
of employees under a single contract 
without medical examination, in 
amounts varying from $500 to 
$10,020 per employee. Includes 
total permanent disability without 
extra charge. 

GROUP INSURANCE for em- 
ployees of factories, stores and 
business concerns of all kinds is 
rapidly increasing. It has proved 
of value to those who have adopted 
it, and others will take it up as soon 
as they learn of its usefulness. 

Our book on “GROUP LIFE 
INSURANCE” will gladly be 
mailed you without obligation. 


LiFe INSURANCE Compa 
oF Boston. 


|. Massacmusarrs 


ASTRONG COMPANY Over Sixty Years 
in Business. I as te Contract, 
Safe and Secure in Every Way. 





faced the prospect of having to suspend. 
Right then was the time when they began 
to select carefully more serious themes, 
and when books of nonfiction began to 
boom. Glance over the lists of what was 
most popular a dozen years ago, or even 
up to the end of 1915, and compare these 
with the bettered quality of much that the 
public is eagerly buying nowadays. Could 
anyone a decade ago conceive of histories, 





140-page Book full of life- 
size ruled forms, each one 
completely filled in. The 
answer to problems of ac- 
counting and record keep- 
ing for any business or 
profession. 

Send for this FREE Book Today 
JohnC. MooreCorporation 
(Established 1839) 

3041 Stone St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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In Use In More Than 
300,000 Offices 





FLORIDA'S SAFEST 
INVESTMENT 


Shares in its old-established 
Building and Loan Associations 
Become a member of the Lakeland Building 


and Loan Association and:invest in its capi- 
tal stock. 


RETURNS 8% WITH 
100% SECURITY 


Dividends of 2% are payable, in cash, every 
three months on full paid shares. 


Subject to Supervision and Examination of 
the Comptroller of the State of Florida. 

Lakeland, Florida’s highest city; Florida's 
largest inland city, finest climate and best 
water in the State; in Polk County, the 
largest citrus-producing county in the world. 


Let us tell you how you may take advantage 
of these facts and increase your income. 


Ask us to send you our booklet. 


LAKELAND BUILDING AND 
LOAN ASSOCIATION 


BOX 35 LAKELAND, FLORIDA 














outlines of science and religion, biogra- 
phies, autobiographies, and the like 
producing revenues for their publishers 
as huge as best-seller novels? Here’s 
a token in two books printed by the 
same firm and issued at about the 
same date: “So Big,” a first-class, well- 
written novel, sold 150,000 copies at $2. 
The Page “Letters,” in the same period, 
have sold 100,000 copies at from $5 to $10 
and eventually may fetch retail sales 
amounting to no less than a million 
dollars.” 

In the light of these confidences, it 
appears that movies and radio have done 
two things: first, they have established 
as fact that the place of books is not to be 
usurped by lighter amusements, however 
attractive they may appear; second, that 
publishers, if they are to widen their 
present audiences, must realize that in an 
age of salesmanship, antiquated methods 
of distribution must be revised to meet 
the spirit of the times. 
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Suggestions for Classroom 
Study q 
By Charles Swain Thomas 


Graduate School Education, Harvard | 
University ; 


Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for clas, 
study depend so much upon the character of the 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editor sele 
for comment those contributions that personally iq 
press him as being appropriate for student discussion 


Tue Best SELLER oF Topay AND YESTERDAY, | 
As you read through this article, noting all the tith 
mentioned, you will find it interesting to make af 
of the ones that you have read. 2. Make a com 
sponding list of the recent books which you hay 
read. 3. As you compare the two lists, commen 
freely on your preference for one list or the other, 
Comment freely on the book which you would nam 
as your favorite. 5. Do you discover that you areil 
terested in this particular book principally beca 
of the plot, its theme, its characters, its portrayal, 
life, its style? 6. Is the book that you have named4 
your favorite the one which you would take md 
pride in having written? 7. Do you find it more 
teresting to read of the life of the past or of life ag) 
is currently lived? 8. And if you prefer the life of ¢ 
present, would you rather see it portrayed in ficti 
or in the pages of a newspaper? g. If you have rea 
“When Knighthood Was in Flower” you will 
able to write a letter to the author telling him wil 
you, as a publisher, cannot accept his manuscript 
10. Or, of course, you could reject Mr. Mauri 
opinion and write a letter of acceptance. 


Crean Fiction. This discussion of fiction 
provoke a free, personal expression about individua 
books and authors and will invite symposiums on} 
variety of related themes. One is suggested, for € 
ample, in the first paragraph. Isn’t Mr. Farrag 
assertion that “no book is either essentially cleame 
essentially unclean to a large mass of people” 
that you would like to challenge? And what abe 
the possibility of a book’s being at once negligi 
and provocative? Is the essayist correct in his 4 
sumption that no one is wise enough to tell a higl 
school boy what he should or should not read? © 

The entire discussion will bring out the persoti 
opinions and literary tastes of pupils and will ¢ 
courage frank praise or blame of particular book 
Perhaps each student will be willing to discuss t 
influences that most strongly direct the choice of 
reading matter. He may discuss orally the necessat 
qualities within the book itself that direct 
choice. 4 

You can see that Mr. Farrar urges us to read, 
tells us that it is better to read poor books thant 
read none. Do you agree? 

Despite Rapio AND THE Movies. 1. After readil 
this article, the members of the class will find 
stimulating to make an investigation on their ¢ 
account. They could formulate a questionnaire @ 
signed to get from various individuals defim 
information concerning the number of books 
chased annually. Is this number greater than it® 
fifteen years ago? Do the movies stimulate a des 
to,read? Does the fact that you hear an author ow 
the radio make you curious to read his books? 
and questions similar to these, will provide 
data. Further information of a very concrete chat 
ter may be secured from the local booksellers 
publishers. Firms in the larger cities will doub 
answer letters of inquiry concerning the 


books for which there is the largest demand. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAM 
COMPANY 


BELL SYSTEM 


145th Dividend 

The regular quarterly dividend of Two Dollars 
Twenty-Five Cents ($2.25) per share will be.pal 

January 15, 1926, to stockholders of record at thee 

of business on December 19, 1925. bE 
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John 
Masefield’s 


Collected 
Works 


At last John Masefield’s complete works, his novels and short stories alone excepted, have been brought 
together into four beautifully bound volumes. All of his ballads, plays, poems, and narrative poems are 


included. 


Complete Works of 
William Butier Yeats 


in five volumes 


William Butler Yeats’ complete works are now 
ready in five volumes. $2.50 each 


There is also a limited autographed edition de 
luxe. $5.00 each 


Yule Fire, An Anthology 
by Marguerite Wilkinson 


The sweet homeliness of the early carols and the 
reverent insight of the best modern lyrics make 
this a book of Christmas poems to be cherished. 
Illustrated. $2.50 


The Tragedy of Waste 
by Stuart Chase 


“A book that is at once exciting and informing. 
Mr. Chase has delivered himself of an epic. In vigor 
of phrasing and potency of expression no economist 
in America can excel him.”—New York Times. 

$2.50 


What and Why Is Man? 
by Richard L. Swain 


Follows the question-and-answer method used by 
the author in meetings in scores of cities from 
coast to coast. Answers actual questions from 
real life that trouble the average man and 
woman. $1.75 


Price $3.50 each volume. 


The Song of the 
Indian Wars 
by John G. Neihardt 


This new poem by Mr. Neihardt carries on his 
epic which was begun in ‘‘The Song of Three 
Friends” and ‘‘The Song of Hugh Glass.’’ Illus- 
trated by Allen T. True. $2.25 


Etchers and Etchings 
by Joseph Pennell 


“Mr. Pennell’s book, designed for the collector as 
well as the student, is a beautiful piece of book- 
making. . .. Itis rich with information drawn 
from Mr. Pennell’s long experience.”— The Nation. 


New and cheaper edition. Fully illustrated. $10.00 


Science and the Modern World 
by A. N. Whitehead 


Embodies a study of the mentality of Western 
culture during the past three centuries, in so far 
as it has been influenced by the development of 
science, $3.00 


The Modern Reader’s Bible 
by Richard G. Moulton 


The price of this remarkable book of over 1,700 
pages containing the complete Bible in modern, 
readable form, with 400 pages of literary analysis, 
has been reduced to: Cloth, $2.50; Leather, $4.50; 
Cloth, illustrated, $5.00. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Pinocchio 


The famous Italian children’s book; a new com- 
plete translation, printed in ltaly, with hundreds 
of gay anJ amusing illustrations. $5.00 


The Three Owls 
by Anne Carroll Moore 


A book about children’s books—their Authors, 
Artists and Critics, by Anne Carroll Moore. Here 
is a new kind of book for everybody with an in- 
terest in children’s books and reading. Fully il- 
lustrated. 


The Voyagers 
Padriac Colum makes an epic of the conquest of 
the Atlantic; a stirring book, weaving legend and 
history into one great tale. $2.25 


The Forge in the Forest 


by Padraic Colum 


Padraic Colum’s new book of folk and fairy 
tales, told to the beat of the blacksmith’s ham- 
mer. Good to read aloud to all the family. Un- 
usual pictures by Boris Artzybasheff. $2.25 














, For 
Your Little Friends 


at Christmas 


Three charming story books that 
are delighting thousands of child- 
ren from 4 to 7 years old. 





They tell about Fox, Squirrel, Bunny, Pig Pig, 
Wee Robin, Spry Mouse, Big Dog Rover, Woody 
Woodchuck, Skippy, Goose, Turkey, Little Dog 
Jack, and others. Many are their rollicking 
adventures, told in simple words and pictured in 
154 illustrations brilliant with color, drawn by 
Maud and Miska Petersham. 


Children are fascinated with these books because 
they can easily read the stories themselves. The 
words are familiar; the sentences short and simple. 
The print is large and clear; the paper strong and 
durable; the binding specially reinforced. 
Remember your little friends with the gifts that 
give most joy—good books. 


THE F-U-N BOOK. .$.68 


UNDER THE STORY 
Ee $.76 


IN ANIMAL LAND. .$.80 
Have your dealer secure them 


for you at once. Or, if you 
prefer, we will send them 

















The Squirrel 









































postpaid from our nearest 
office, singly or in sets. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Raggy Ann New York Boston Chicago 
Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 
































The Little Tin Soldier The Fox and Woody Woodchuck 





















